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The World’s Best Food Gelatine 


HAROLD A. SINCLAIR, 160 Broadway, NEW YORK 


** Price is a relative term—Quality always a concrete fact” 


DISTRIBUTORS: Is Your Gelatine 
W. G. AHERN 


40 Court St, Boston, Mass. Guaranteed ? 
8H. A, JOHNSON CO. : 
221 State St., Boston, Mass. Delft Gelatine is guaranteed to be free from 
ge Be liquefying and harmful bacteria when delivered, 


innisiiaes Mencia Wittmann ten and an analysis is given with each delivery. 


CHICAGO BRANCH Delft users not only get the highest quality in 
Frank Z. Woods, Manager their product, but effect a money-saving as well. 
180 N. Market St. 
Delft reputation is founded on: 
BLANKE MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


214 Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 1. Highest Purity. 


O'BRIEN & BUSHNELL 2. Exceptional Strength. 
304 Pi Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. ‘ : 
or sial wares saat 3. Constant Uniformity. 
LEE-GREEFKENS CO. g : 
570 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. Ask any Food Control Official what he thinks 
CALIFORNIA FOOD PRODUCTS of Delft. 
COMPANY 


949 B. Second St., Los Angeles, Cal. Let us send you prices and samples. 


W. P. DOWNEY 


&8 Grey Nun 8t., Montreal, Can. 
STOCKS Peers L. : 
EVERY WHERE 
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POLICY 


Tue Canpy Manuractvrer, being a specialized publication for manufacturing con 
fectioners exclusively, is edited in the interest of the executive, the purchasing, 
tion and sales departments, and provides a medium for the free and frank discussion of 


produe 


manufacturing policies and problems, methods and materials. 


The same corresponding policy applies to the advertising pages which are available 
only to the supply manufacturers for the advertising of products which are used by the 


manufacturing confectioner—machinery, raw materials and factory supplies, ete. 


TheCandy Manufaeturer believes in 


A Technical Candy School with resident and 
extension courses for factory superintend- 
ents and journeymen candy makers. 


Pure Food Legislation which enforces a qual- 
ity standard for confectionery. 


Rigid Inspection of candy factories to enforce 
sanitation and working conditions necessary 
for the production of a pure food product. 





ED 





Maximum Production from each production 
unit of a candy factory and a clearing house 
of production records. 

Uniform Method of cost finding and account- 
ing. 

An Annual Exposition of Confectioners’ Sup- 
plies and equipment under direction of (not 
merely endorsed by) The National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. 
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Entered as Second-class Matter October 24, 1922, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 








To Gelatine Buyers: 
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() * request we will send 
with each shipment of 
Crystal Marshmallow Gela- 
tine a certificate of analysis 
made by a disinterested Bio- 
Chemical Laboratory giving 
results of their tests on the 
following kinds of bacteria: 

















A Practically Sterile 
Marshmallow Gelatine 


Write us for complete information 
and samples 


1. Bacteria [per gram], 

2. Liquifying Bacteria, 

3, Lactose Fermenting Organisms, 
4, Dextrose Fermenting Organisms. 


Let us send you a sample 
of Crystal Gelatine 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY 


121 BEVERLY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Stores: 
New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
14 Ferry Street 418 Arch Street 3630 Iron Street 408 Elm Street Fairfax Avenue and Rankin Street 
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INDEX TO 


The Candy Manufacturer’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 
and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 


Manufacturing Confectioners’ 


POLICY: THe Canpy MANUFACTURER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication and 
therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THE CANDY MANUFACTURER are open only for messages regarding reputable 
products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are logical 


buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 


fountain and ice cream trade. 


The advertisements in THe CANDY MANUFACTURER are pre- 


sented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 


consideration. 


CANDY AND CHOCOLATE MACHINERY 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


ee ee: I ee oe che paw SO 6o-o 3 08 44 
Bentz Air Conditioning System................-++. 46 
NS TI IIR Sos a oc oss bee es sso ete 5 aga 44 
Carver Cocoa Butter Presses and Accumulator System. 39 
Continuous Vacuum Cookers..............-:+++++. 43 
Eppelsheimer Chocolate Molds............-...0.005% 37 
Ferguson & Haas Wrapping Machines.............. 45 
Greer Coater and Packing Unit.................. 40-41 
Greer Chocolate Bar and Cake Machine........... 40-41 
Mills Automatic Hard Candy Machine.............. 42 
ee i ee ce cncener ened ween? 42 
National Equipment Machines...................+++ 36 
EE OE er er ee 44 
Sturtevant-Fleisher Air Conditioning System......... 38 


CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 
RAW MATERIALS 





Amaizo Corn Syrup and Starches...............--; 67 
pS RE IES Fe EE ee ee Pre tee 72 
po reer E Terr rl Trerre 18 
Ceylon Desiccated C 8 ree ee oe ee 15 
I hc Cho olen nig sos 0 60.5 4's Hae 8 SO 65 
Cremora “A” (Dry Whole Milk)................0% 71 
Ce ae | ee GD so 5c vig core bus ted viesen 71 
Crystal Confectioners’ Corn Syrup................. 67 
ES 3, oc cules cs 66s ons Paks ss hasan’ 17 
Haehnlen’s Chocolate Hardener..................-. 71 
Se NE OE INI gs 5 5 ouccs o cde ws taeinecess 15 
DEE cin s chale See aed Fb Cee See we de oO 40 00% 68 
Merrell-Soule Powdered Milk................22505. 64 
Nucoa, Nucoline, Plastic Nucoline, Kandex.......... 10 
I Ss a nab wie ae Sig Otek a Re es oa ee Insert 
I I Ns ond :d ao hw 0'6's tup6 al eice nce aw wy 7 
Spencer Importing Co., Shelled Nuts............... 74 
Thurston and Braidich—Gums and Vanilla Beans. ... . 75 
NS, CD as oa ais 6-4p8-0 Swe we Bde eek 14 
Flavors 
EE SEE STN Og EEE SPE eT 18 
I aon ts on to ws Rene & ales bat ee beta ee 13 
Foote & Jenks Natural Fruit Flavors............... 64 
ER eres Pee Pee ay Oe 65 
NEE TET Tee EER ee Pe oe 6 
EE a) aso i eee be ee wad he Fe aa ei nlo teams vais 68 
Ungerer’s Fruit and Floral Flavors................. 9 
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Vanillin Monsanto, Coumarin-Monsanto ...........- 16 
DEG. C26 Vb600 awbncd bbe ea ee bia eh es akan Se 67 
Chocolate 
Baker’s Chocolate Coatings, Liquors and Cocoa....... 70 
“Fortune” Chocolate Coatings and Liquors.......... 16 
Runkel’s Chocolate Coatings..........-----.++005 8 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Coatings...............+55:5 17 
Pe GR: pcs dcck pan dec caver iw eee 65 
Gelatin 
I na OR i ask Wk wre et 12 
NE EET ESET ee 4 
a SEES Sr are ee Second Cover 
SR ee ee ee 67 
Duche’s Dagger Brand Gelatin.................+.+.- 75 
RES RE RE ea 66 
TN eee eee 66 
Ss can ca big bh anes nek sae 029 nae wile 11 
» £ oo: 6p ee Perr rr ee Third Cover 
I, i cr OS a oie wa tbiseseseusse us 74 
For the Package and Bar Goods Departments 
American Bon Mon Cups, Boxes, Laces, etc......... 69 
Chocolate Dividers, Partitions, etc...............+.. 73 
ESE SS A ee Pe ord Seer se Tre ee 70 
ee ko le wade oe whe Oaem ss 69 
nc ickcacdes bes tc baedau ae soe 60 
Mampden Fancy Ben Papers... ......ccccccscceces 63 
Karl Pauli Tin Foil, Bonbon Cups, Glassine, etc....... 62 
ee Per TE Te be co 0s cee ekeeesecesaves's 73 
Knickerbocker Sample Cases............---++se065 69 
we ME a ee ne 70 
SN I a 6 fi de Sc decovepecnesen 68 
- ee ee DP SETS ECR CETL E ETE 64 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Fr RO er ae re Back Cover 
True Worth Uniform Garments................2+-. 71 
Brokers 
eR daintia.s ch eee OUR Us. 44 & C8 O4s tees Bean 72 
Marcone & Company—Cocoa Beans and Cocoa Butter. 66 
Von Dannenberg & Company.................505: 75 


Consulting Chemists 
Eres ee ee ere 74 














Essential Oils, Fruit Flavor Bases, 
Cumarin and Vanillin 





Seasonable Offerings: 


Oil Peppermint, Guaranteed Absolutely Pure and of Finest Flavor 
Oil Lemon and Sweet Orange, F. B., Handpressed 


of Unexcelled Quality 


Hard Candy Flavors 


APPLE CURRANT, Red PINEAPPLE 

BANANA GOOSEBERRY RASPBERRY 
BLACKBERRY GRAPE ROSE 

CHERRY (with Pit Flavor) HONEY STRAWBERRY 

CHERRY (without Pit Flavor) LOGANBERRY STRAWBERRY, Preserved 
CHERRY, Wild PEACH VIOLET 

CURRANT, Black PEAR 


HE reception accorded to this new group, 
which we placed on the market only a short 

time ago, has been gratifying and supports all we 
claim for them. These flavors are of the highest 
concentration, have the delicious aroma of the fruit 
itself and have been manufactured with a special 
view to permanence and TO WITHSTAND CON- 
SIDERABLE HEAT. In addition to the large 


amount of natural extractive matter from the fruits 
present, the Flavors contain sufficient Ethers, Esters, 
Vegetable Tinctures, etc., to provide the necessary 
strength and impart the special characteristics neces- 
sary and claimed for this group. 


For all other kinds of confectionery, particularly 
cream work, the following groups have been suc- 
cessfully employed: 


TRUE FRUIT AROMA ESSENCES 
Extra Concentrated 
which represent nothing but the extractive matter of SOUND, RIPE FRUIT; and our 


FRITZBRO-AROMES 


which are the IDEAL FLAVORS OF HIGHEST CONCENTRATION, based on Fruit Extractions and 
fortified with other harmless ingredients to accentuate the SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS of the respective 


fruit. 


With these lines, you can solve ANY PROBLEM of flavoring candies, of whatever kind they may be. 


Samples and further details will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 





Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York 


Chicago Branch: 33-35 West Kinzie Street 
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“ SENNEFF-HERR Candy Maker’s Specialties are of “Sterling” Quality . 





May we send your Superintendent our 
tested formulas for 


EASTER EGG CENTERS 


and many other staple candies 


with full directions in detail for handling 
the material? 


Senneff-Herr Specialties take the guess out 
of candy making. Let us at least submit 
a suggestion on the production and han- 
dling of your cream work and let us help 
you solve your manufacturing problems. 


Senneff-Herr’s 
Big Three: 


Egg O Creme 


A soft, snowy white, velvety, starch cast 
center cream, that ripens readily and holds 
moisture indefinitely. 


X-L Cream Caramel Paste 


Contains a large percentage of real, pure, 
sweet, rich cream, giving it a wonderful 
creamy flavor. 


Nougat Whip 


The product that is unequaled in making 
light, fluffy, Hand Roll Centers, Nougat 


Bars, etc. 


Prices on complete line of 
Sterling Products on r 





“= 





Just pin this Coupon to 
your letterhead. 
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Chocolates are 
only as good as 
their Coatings 








It’s the coating that counts in candy- 
making. 


The coating is the first thing the candy 
lover sees and tastes of your chocolates. 


The COATING makes or breaks you 
with your public. 


Runkels are making the coatings for 
leading quality brands. Runkels are 
ready to submit samples and prices 
without obligating you to buy. 


Write 


Runkel Brothers, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
“The Cocoa with that Chocolaty Taste” 
451 West 30th Street 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PHILADEPHIA 
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Flavor Value 


Value is not composed of a single element; mathematically 
speaking, it is a function of both price and quality; it can only be 
computed on the basis of price paid and quality received. 


The wise buyer of flavoring ingredients confines his purchases 
rigidly to sources of supply which guarantee him the maximum return 
in value, the most economical co-ordination of price and quality. 


Flavoring materials recommended by the House of Ungerer 
meet this requirement to the complete satisfaction of the most exact- 
ing purchaser. 


We urge exhaustive test of our 


OZONE-VANILLIN 


OIL PEPPERMINT 
OIL WINTERGREEN 
OIL ORANGE ITALIAN 
OIL ORANGE WEST INDIAN 
OIL LEMON SUPERFINE 


SIMILE FRUIT ESSENCES 
NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS 
CONFECTIONERS’ FLORAL FLAVORS 


“Our Quality Is Always Higher Than Our Price’’ 


UNGERER & CO., New York 


124 West Nineteenth Street 


CHICAGO PARIS, FRANCE 
189 No. Clark Street 11 Rue Vezelay 
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Quality ig 


can’t be imitated 


It is the one thing for which there is no substitute. 


Real Quality and No-Where-Near Quality Candies, Cakes and Con- 
fections may possibly be made, at first glance, to look alike. 





But there the similarity ends. The taste, the flavor, the texture, the 
keeping fresh properties of Real Quality cannot be imitated. 


That's why the Makers of Quality Products depend upon 


Nucoa Butter 


—the hard butter that has maintained Quality for more than a quarter of a 
century—for caramels, tafhes, nougats, chewing candies of all kinds. 


And that’s why manufacturers are coming to depend upon it more and more 
for a satiny smooth finish, and a tempting gloss—that can’t be imitated 
skillfully enough even to deceive the eye. 


For Quality that sells the eye, delights the palate and that is lasting from 
kettle to consumer, order Nucoa today or send for samples. 


Nucoa Butter is just one of the famous Nucoa Products that stand for Quality 
the country over. Put all the Nucoa Products on your list. 


NUCOLINE, a soft butter, insures those salted nuts that don’t turn rancid— 
orders for them repeat like a Colt automatic. Just right for pop-corn goods 
and slab dressing. 


PLASTIC NUCOLINE, as a filler for those delicate “‘spun-gold"’ wafers with 


the ice-creamy filling. 


KANDEX—that solves your every caramel problem—ensures firm, stand-up 
caramels however hot the weather. 


THE NUCOA BUTTER COMPANY 


Refinery Sales Department 
NUCOA BUILDING, 4th Avenue at 23d Street, New York City 


Complete warehouse stocks maintained at principal distributing centers 
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LU Nulomoline for Better Candy 


HARD CANDY 


ULOMOLINE acts as a 
doctor, insures less swear- 
ing, less graining, beuer 
gloss, and easier spinning. No 
cream of tartar or acids need 


be used. 


NULOMOLINE is used advan- 
tageously in goods cooked by 
open fire, vacuum pan, continuous 
cooker, or any other system of 
cooking hard candy. 


The Nulomoline Company 


New York :: Chicago :: Boston 


This advertisement is 
one of a series. Next 
month—Marshmallow 





HARD CANDY 


HE mark of merit in candy making is always given to 

the candy maker who can make good hard candy. For 
frequently this type of candy is made by one man from start 
to finish. The man who can produce good hard candy is 
indeed a master candy maker. The fact that the goods are 
often shipped within a few hours after they are made, makes 
it absolutely essential that the candy maker know what he 
is going to produce. 


Our Service Department has made a special study of hard 
candy, under a wide variety of conditions. We have many 
hard candy formulas, including the making of hard goods on 
open fire, vacuum pan work, continuous cooker, high pressure 

_non-vacuum continuous cooker, and also the semi-vacuum 
cooker. Tell us how you prefer to cook your hard goods. It 
will help us to cooperate intelligently if you give the working 
pressure of the steam, the speed of your furnace, the size 
batches made, the grade or class of goods desired. We can 
then send you a sound working basis for making reliable hard 
goods. Our formulas will help you to minimize the dangers of 
graining, sweating and lack of gloss on your satin-finish goods. 


The candy that you admired so much the other day for its 
texture and gloss was no doubt made by one of our formulas. 


The coupon is for your convenience. 








M-3 Service Dept. THE NULOMOLINE CO., 109-111 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your formulas for 
(Check those desired) 





Nougat Cast Creams C) Name 
Caramels HandRolled Creams [_] PASS ae a 
Fudge - Hard Candy Cj Firm 
Marshmallow Coconut Work C) Street and No. 
Jellies City and State 




















“Not Hard to Take” 


Are you prepared to get your share of the increased 
volume of business available this year with products 
of exceptional quality? 

One sure way to better your marshmallow pieces is 
to adopt UCOPCO Pure Food Gelatine. 

UCOPCO is a certain volume producer—a flavor 
and moisture retainer—and will give you the meaty, 
tender marshmallow that will assure popularity and 
demand for your brand. 


Don’t overlook this sure bet. 


Any of the offices listed below can supply you with 
samples and further money-making information. 


United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 
Home Offices: 4200 S. Marshfield Avenue, Chicago 


Branches: 
New York City New Orleans San Francisco 
Milwaukee Detroit 





Fool (relatine 
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ATLANTIC 
—the super-clarified 


GELATINE 


& % HE superior clarity and purity of 
Atlantic has not been attained 
through chance. Beginning with raw ma- 
terials finer than those ordinarily entering 
into the manufacture of gelatine, we have 
upheld this standard without deviation. 
Yet, realizing that fine raw material alone will not 
insure the finest finished product, we set out, more 
than two years ago, to achieve what is now an ac- 
complished fact —a gelatine so good — so pure — 


so clear—so uniform in quality, that only the word 
“‘super-clarified” can properly describe it. 


Pure Food Legislation 
Cannot Stop Atlantic 


The high, uniform quality of Atlantic is to your 
advantage. There is no need to adjust your selec- 
tion and shipment of gelatine, owing to pure food 
legislation. Atlantic passes the pure food require- 
ments of any state in the Union — not even except- 
ing Pennsylvania and North Dakota. 


ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 
Woburn, Mass. 





«*« Purest and Best— 
It Stands the Test” 


Make Us Prove 


Its Merits 
We Offer a Free Trial 


We know that, grade for grade, 
Atlantic, the super-clarified gela- 
tine, costs less and accomplishes 
more than other makes of gelatine. 
But—if there’s any risk in proving 
this to your own satisfaction, we 
want to assume that risk. 


Send today for a barrel of Atlantic 
Gelatine. Use five, ten, or even 
fifteen pounds. If, after a fair test, 
you decide that Atlantic isn’t all 
we claim, send back the unused 
portion and we'll pay the freight 
both ways. 


Write Home Office 


or one of the following branches 
if nearer 


Branches 


NEW YORK CITY 
1081 Woolworth Building 


CHICAGO 
Suite 510, 118 North La Salle Street 
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LONDON. E. 8. 

















We would like to send you working samples of 


FRUIT FLAVORS 


The following are specially worthy of your consideration: 


BUTTER> 
CHERRY 
WILD CHERRY 
HONEY 
MAPLE 
MARASCHINO 
PEACH 
PINEAPPLE 
RASPBERRY 
ROMAN PUNCH 


Have you seen our CONFECTIONERS’ ORANGE PASTE 
made from ripe Californian oranges? 


«An ideal flavor for cream centers, etc. 


W. J. BUSH & COMPANY, Inc. 


370 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
54 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 70 Kilby Street, BOSTON 


Manufacturers of Frait Flavors, Food Colors and Distillers of Essential Oils. 
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7? remind you con- 
stantly that we have 
the products and the 
perfected methods for 
better candy-making— 
that is the purpose of 
White-Stokes advertising. 
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UPERINTENDENTS are alert 
for a soft flowing cream center 
which will cut cost without sacri- 
ficing quality, 

Mellowit, used the White-Stokes way, 

definitely : 

Costs less than cream fondant. 

Reduces waste from machine action. 

Guarantees against centers drying and 

crumbling. 

Doubles starch equipment capacity. 

It has many other advantages. 





a 


Formula for Mellowit Cream |Centers 


100 lbs. sugar, 30 Ibs. corn syrup, with water to dissolve, 
cooked to 242°. Cream it up, as usual, and let ripen for 
24 hours. Now cook a bob of 24 lbs. sugar, 4 Ibs. of corn 
syrup, and one ounce of cream of tartar, to 239°. Take 
60 Ibs. of Fondant and 30 Ibs. of Mellowit, and place in a 
remelt kettle and remelt together. Add the bob to the 
remelted fondant and Mellowit and stir through. Now 
take two ounces of standard strength vanilla, and dis:olve 
in same one large heaping teaspoonful of cream of tartar. | 
Add this to the batch, and heat to 140° and cast. 





Manufactured exclusively by 


WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, INc. 


3615-23 Jasper Place 253 Thirty-sixth Street 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
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Albumen ? 


Yes, certainly, we sell it 
in both Crystal and Pow- 
dered form. Made from 
fresh eggs. 


Sweet and pure—excellent 
beating quality. 


By importing it direct, we 
save our customers money. 


Next time you need albu- 
men, write to headquarters: 


61 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


TEIN, HALL & CO, Inc. 


STEIN-HALL MFG.CO. 


2841 So. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO 





Also serving the candy 
manufacturer with 


Confectioners’ Moulding 
and Thin Boiling Starches 





Ceylon Desiccated Cocoanut 





Confectioners’ Flour No. 10 





Caramel “L” Preparation 





Domestic Rice Flour 





Quality and Service Since 1866 
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IDEAL 


CHOCOLATE 


Coatings & 
Liquors 


It has become a habit with 
a growing group of big 
candy makers to specify 
Ideal Coatings for their 
finest numbers. They base 
this habit on four Ideal 
Coating standards: 


Uniformity 

Rich appearance 
Delicious flavor 
Easy manipulation 


One trial of any Ideal 

Coating or Liquor will 

convince you of the truth 
in our slogan 


‘Ideal Once—Ideal Always!’’ 





IDEAL COCOA & CHOCOLATE Co. 
39 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
MILLS, LITITZ, PENN. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


Tne Candy Manufaeturer 





























THE | 
FOUNDATION 
MUST 
BE RIGHT 


< | HE EFFORTS of a lifetime spent 
Ge 5 in perfecting a product may be lost 
 @i)_| in a few weeks by an indiscreet 
“saving on raw material. 





@ One bad batch, widely distributed, may 
mean a setback of years, and even a slight 
lack of uniformity will militate against the 
success of any product. 


@ The raw materials are the foundation 
stones, and they must be right—otherwise 
uniformity is impossible. 


@ VANILLIN is the very corner-stone of 
your Extract or Confection. You, there- 
fore, cannot afford to be indifferent about the 
quality of this important flavor. 


@ VANILLIN-Monsanto is right — always 
right—for the purity standard (higher than 
that required by the United States Pharma- 
copoeia) adopted by us years ago, is rigidly 
maintained. 


@ Build with pure white VANILLIN-Mon- 
santo and your product will stand on a firm 
foundation. 








Monsanto Chemical Works 
St Louis.USA. 


Manafactarers of 


VANILLIN-Monsanto (the pure white Vanillin) 
and 


COUMARIN-Monsanto (the original American 
umarin ) 


Stocks are carried in St, Louis, New York, Chicago, 
M; in end 4 




















cA Chocolate Factory 


devoted to the 
exclusive manufacture of 


High Grade Chocolate 


Coatings and Liquors 


Samples and Prices 
sent on request 


FORTUNE PRODUCTS CO. 
416-22 South Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO 
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A Definition of the 
Word “‘Tact’’ 


“To say the right thing, to the 
right person, in the right place, at 
the right time”’. 


A RULE FOR SUCCESS 
IN CANDY MAKING 


“Use the right sugar, in the right 
way, in the night place, at the 
right time.” 


We know exactly what kind of 
sugar to use to get the results the 
confectioner wishes with each dif- 
ferent kind of candy, and if you 
will write us, we will gladly give 
you this information and we will 


also give you the scientific reasons, 


The 
Franklin Sugar 


Refining Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“(A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use” 


Granulated, Dainty Lumps, 
Powdered, Confectioners, Brown, 
Golden Syrup 
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New Coatings 


We have perfected during 1922 
and added to our line of choco- 
late Coatings and Liquors several 
splendid Vanilla coatings. Also 
two full cream Milks of the Peter 
type and three distinctive choco- 
late Liquors. 





You will certainly be well repaid 
by an investigation of these new 
pieces which are as follows: 


VANILLA 
SWEET CHOCOLATE 
COATINGS 


















(Graded from No. 1, very low in price, to No. 8, 
the most superb Vanilla in America) 

~~ ™~ . 

Samson «) Excelsis () 


La Scala ©) Marabello 
Cosmopolitan @ Super X 
Paramount «) Super XX 
FULL CREAM MILK 
CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


Delecta Orkney 





PLAIN 
CHOCOLATE LIQUORS 
Reliance Caracas 
Black Beauty 


SampLes AND Price Upon Request 


VV 


Peter Cailler Kohler 
Swiss Chocolates Co. 


Incorporated 


131 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Factories: 
Fulton, NewYork, U.S. A. 
Orbe, Switzerland. 

Broc, Switzerland. 














Pontarlier, France. 
Hayes, England 


























Something Better in Colors and Flavors 


. TLAS Brand” Colors and Flavors offer 


to the Confectioner the strongest and 

most brilliant colors and the most deli- 
cate and delightful flavors. In fact their un- 
usually high quality has made them the stand- 
ard for many of the country’s leading candy 
manufacturers. 


“Atlas Brand” Colors 
All Shades 


Certified Combination Colors 
Certified Primary Colors 
Certified Paste Colors 
Vegetable Dry Colors 
Vegetable Paste Colors 

Atlas Carmine No. 40 





Send in this coupon, or write us 
about your color and flavor 
problems. 


“Atlas Brand” Flavors 
and Extracts 


Genuine True Fruit Flavors 
Imitation Fruit Flavors 

Conc. Imitation Fruit Flavors 
Pure Vanilla Extracts 
Imitation Vanilla Flavors 
Maple Flavors 


‘First Producers of 
Certified Food Colors’’ 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO,., Inc. 


Established 1851 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
83-93 Park Place 11-13 E. Ilinois Street 
PO) —— en ae 
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Mother’s Day Another 


Big Candy Season 
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by V. L. Price 


Director of Publicity, National Confectioners’ Association 


HERE is a big possibility waiting for those 

who sell candy for a sales increase on 

Mother’s Day. This day can be made 
almost as important for you and your retailers 
as a candy selling season as Christmas and 
Easter, if you use the proper aggressive 
methods. 

In 1922 a retailer who handled a well known 
nationally advertised brand of candies had not 
been provided with any special window ad- 
vertising matter to suggest the purchase of the 
candy on Mother’s Day. Another retailer a 
block away was handling a. local line of pack- 
age goods and had been furnished with the as- 
sociation’s Mother’s Day window poster. <A 
check-up of sales after Mother’s Day showed 
the retailer handling the local line had sold out, 
while the other retailer had had only an ordi- 
nary day’s business. 

Every florist in the town had done a big 
day’s business, because Mother’s Day, through 
the co-operative advertising of the florists, 
meant a day upon which mother was to be re- 
membered with flowers. 

We have here a day in memory and apprecia- 
tion of mother, which appreciation by custom 
is evidenced in giving. The oceasion for giv- 
ing has been created, the desire to give is alive 
and the power of suggestion can under such 
conditions create very positive results. By 
means of advertising, the suggestion that candy 
be given to mother will bring big results, but 
if not suggested there will be no results, as 
many cases like the above state have proven. 

The association’s Mother’s Day window pos- 
ter will provide you with the means of sug- 
gestion. Get one of these posters from your 
jobber or manufacturer. 

Here is what one retailer said to us before 
Mother’s Day: ‘‘The florists are doing a big 
business on Mother’s Day, but we retailers in 
other lines ought to have some of it. Candy 
‘an be made to be a big seller on Mother’s Day, 
with the help of the Mother’s Day window pos- 


ters are giving us through distribution of the 
National Confectioners’ Association Publicity 
Department.”’ 

This Testimony Is Typical 

And here is what another retailer said to us 
after he had been provided with a Mother’s 
Day poster and had tried the plan of featuring 
candy for Mother’s Day: 

‘*Until this vear I never featured candy on 
Mother’s Day and found that | had certainly 
been overlooking a big bet. I never dreamed 
of the business that could be done in candy on 
Mother’s Day. I put up the Mother’s Day 
window poster and put in a window display and 
I quickly sold out all the new candy which | had 
on hand and cleaned up practically all my old 
stock, and you can rest assured that next vear 
1 will do much bigger business, because I’m 
going to feature Mother’s Day stronger than 
ever.”’ 

The candy dealers of the country can have 
just as good business and cash in on the pos 
sibilities of Mother’s Day, if they will do as 
the retailer did above. So be sure vour trade 
are supplied with the Mother’s Day candy 
slogan posters which are prepared by the Na 
tional Confectioners’ Association, Publicity De 
partment, 208 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

We all want to get together and build the 
holiday idea. The publie are responding to 
the suggestion of other industries and they'll 
do it on candy. The florist’s didn’t originate 
Mother’s Day—they saw it’s opportunities and 
with their slogan, ‘‘Say It With Flowers,’ 
made it next to Easter and Christmas, the big 
gest day in the year. ‘‘Remember—Evervbod: 
Likes Candy’’ has the same possibilities if we'll 
all pull together and do team work the way the 
florists did. 

Get your jobber and dealers lined up with 
bigger business ammunition and they will help 
make 1923 Mother’s Day another high water 
mark in candy sales, 
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Boosting Bulk Candy Sales 


By the Unit Purchase Price Plan 


HE Midland Club has devoted much time 
: and energy the past six months in working 

out a practical application of the Unit 
Purchase Price Plan to the merchandising of 
bulk candy, with very satisfactory results. A 
million price cards on the order of the two re- 
produced below have been distributed to the 
members and supplied to their retail dealers. 
These price cards combine the national slogan 
with the unit purchase price, the price and 
weight combination ranging from ‘‘l ounce 
5 eents’’ to **4 ounces 5 cents’? and from ‘*2 
ounces 10 cents’’ to ‘6 ounces 10 cents,’’ the 
unit price on all-cards being 5 and 10 cents, 
respectively. 

The purpose of these cards obviously is to 
make it easy for the consumer after being at- 
tracted to a display of candy, to act on that 
buying impulse and buy five or ten eent’s worth 
at least; the price cards invite the small pur- 
chase, so a person would not have the hesitancy 
in asking for a’five or ten cent bag of candy 
that he would have if the candy was priced at 
so much a pound. When candy is quoted at 
the price per pound, the prospective purchaser 
is apt to interpret it to mean that the seller 
expects to sell the candy in pounds. 

Many a small sale is lost, sales which run 
into big volume at a better profit, because the 
small unit of purchase is not encouraged and 
especially invited. 


The 5 and 10 cent stores and the various 
chain retail stores have demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of developing bulk candy business by 
inviting the small unit of sale. The best mer- 
chandising brains of the country have put this 
plan to work and it is building profits every 
day for the larger retail corporations and drug 
syndicates. 

Now let us consider the difference in applying 
the plan as adopted by the Home Drug Com- 
pany of Chicago, for instance. The illustration 
at top of opposite page shows a tray of choco- 
late almonds as it appeared in a recent window 
display. Notice the price card says, ‘* Trial 
Bag, 10 cents.’’ No mention is ever made of 
so many ounces for 10 cents. The value to be 
given is visualized by the trial bag itself, which 
is part of the display. <A very interesting 
analysis may be made of the relative merits of 
these two ways of applying the unit purchase 
plan. 

The trial bag plan has perhaps all the advan- 
tages of the plan of stating how many ounces 
are given for five or ten cents and has the addi- 
tional advantage of suggesting in a subtle way 
a larger purchase. The card seems to say sub- 
consciously, ‘*Try 10 cents worth, if you like 
it take home a half pound or a pound.’”’ Mr. 
Jones, manager of Home Drug Co., states that 
by far the greater volume of bulk candy is sold 
in 10 cent trial bags and that after a display 








The Midland Club Unit Purchase Price Cards which combine the National Slogan “Remember, Everybody Likes Candy” and 
the retail sales unit price of 5 and 10 cents—various weights indicate values given. 
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Illustration, Courtesy of Home Drug Company, Chicago 


Another way of applying the Unit Purchase Price Plan of merchandising candy 


has been in a window for a few days, then the 
half-pound and pound purchases start. 

A quantity of ‘Trial Bags’’ are already put 
up and form a part of the inside counter dis- 
play, which ties up the inside display with the 
window where the trial bag is seen first accom- 
panying the price card. This is an important 
factor in the suecess of the plan; the trial bag 
price card without one of the trial bags does 
not have the sales pulling or suggestive power 
of a display where the price and an actual 
sample of the purchase can be seen together 
It is then so easy for the consumer to walk in 
and ask for a trial or ten cent bag, especially 
so when after entering the store he sees the 
bags all put up where he can pick one up him- 
self. 


Candy 


**What has become of the candy buyer who 
demands quality and expects to pay a price 
consistent with value received? Some well 
known pieces of heretofore recognized standard 
have become distorted beyond recognition by a 
competitive situation which is absolutely de- 
structive to the industry because this fight for 
competitive advantage is producing merchan- 
dise which in many instances is unworthy of 
the name—confectionery which is hardly edible 
not to mention palatable.’’ 





Such is the gist of some recent interviews 
with our subscribers. ‘*Take filled goods, for 
instance,’’ continued one manufacturer, ‘‘ there 
was a time when filled goods to a candy buyer 
meant a real quality piece of goods well flav- 
ored and with a respectable percentage of fill- 


This is real honest-to-goodness candy mer- 
chandising; a plan which would soon make a 
very appreciable difference in the tonnage of 
the industry if every candy salesman would 
install it with the candy dealers. Some live 
manufacturers will supply their retail dealers 
with neat cards reading, for example, ‘** Trial 
Bag of Jones’ Chocolates 10 cents,’’ or what 
would be better say, ‘*Trial Bag of Jones’ 
Maple Nut Creams 10 cents’’; a series of small 
display cards stating specifically what the candy 
is. The name of the candy itself has selling 
value, and then the customer ean ¢all for it by 
its proper name. As Printer’s Ink says, 
‘*There’s nothing like Old Man Specifie to put 
the finishing touches to a selling story.’ 


Values 


ing. Now, filled goods may mean anything 
from a quality ‘*paper shell’’ piece with gen- 
uine fruit filling to an almost solid piece of 
hard candy, a semi-savory combination of the- 
Lord-only-knows-what with a colored center to 
suggest a filling synthetically flavored and 
masqueraded as filled candy at a ‘*remark 
able price—a bargain extraordinary—the sen- 
stion of the season,’’ ete., ad infinitum, ad 
nauseum! Some of these ‘‘remarkable values’’ 
have just a streak of filling, just enough to jus- 
tify in a small measure at least their right to 
the adjective ‘‘filled’’ and disbar the manufac- 
turer from the Ananias Club. 

What’s the answer? What are we doing and 
what can be done to establish quality standards 
and definitions for confectionery ? 
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The third article of an extensive series on 


Candy Factory Management Methods, Factory Practices, 
Material Handling, Labor Management, Ete. 


Based on a special investigation of manufacturing problems in the candy industry. 


by Ralph G. Wells 


Member Committee on Industrial and Commercial Planning, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of Faculty, Boston University—College of Business Administration. 
Formerly President National Association of Employment Managers. 


Exclusively for The Candy Manufacturer 








VERY candy manufacturer appre- 
eiates the importance of laying out 
in advance a general manufacturing 
and sales program which will give a 
well-balanced production schedule and at the 
same time increase the volume and profits of 
the company’s business. The growth of the 
industry and the increase of competition has 
resulted in the adoption of more scientific 
methods, not only in the manufacture of candy, 
but also in the preparation and execution of 
plans for the successful conduct of the busi- 
ness. This has been carried to such an extent 
that many of the more successful concerns are 
now planning their yearly manufacturing, 
sales, and financial program with as much care 
as a military leader displays in laying out the 
strategy and tactics of his campaign. These 
plans are made only after a careful study of 
all the factors involved. In some plants this 
responsibility devolves on one man, but in 
others a merchandising committee, consisting 
of one of the chief executives of the company 
and the heads of the production, sales, and 
financial departments exercises this function. 

In order that this work may be carried for- 
ward consistently, provisions are made for eol- 
lecting and analyzing such data and informa- 
tion as are needed in making an accurate esti- 
mate of the company’s future business. Neces- 
sarily, much of it is secured through the sales 
department because the sales force, through 
continuous contact with the trade, is in an ex- 
cellent position to judge the trend of both trade 
and business conditions. 
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Data for Determining Sales Policy and Program 


MONG the data collected by the sales de- 
partment for this purpose are the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Volume of each class of goods sold, an- 
alyzed by territories and the classes of custom- 
ers to which these were sold; net profits of 
each class of product; and the selling cost in 
each territory. 

(b) An estimate of the amount of candy sold 
by the various classes of dealers in each terri- 
tory, and the kinds selling best in each locality. 
Such information is helpful in forecasting the 
sales’ potentiality of any class of goods in the 
territories covered. 

(c) Salesmen’s reports of trade tendencies 
and business conditions, including information 
regarding strikes, crop failures, and other fae- 
tors that may affect candy consumption. 

(d) Range of prices and any general infor- 
mation which will aid in anticipating customer 
demand. 

(e) Information regarding new kinds of 
randy put on the market by competitors and 
the desirability of the company’s bringing out 
new varieties. 

(f) Data that show the kinds of candy which 
sell best during different seasons of the vear in 
each territory. 


Determining the Sales Estimates and Quotas 

While the foregoing list may seem somewhat 
formidable, much of this data is already com- 
piled by many firms. Some of it is collected 
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. Management Problems and Control Methods in 
the Candy Industry. 

Manufacturing Standards, Production Programs, 
Co-ordinating Sales and Production. 

Production Control, Schedules, Routing, Dis- 


Material Control, Purchasing, Stores Keeping, 
Care and Handling. 

Plant Location, Layout, Arrangement, Ma- 
chinery and Equipment, Power Problems. 
Selecting the Best Methods, Job, Time and 

Motion Study. 
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Mr. Wells’ series will include the following subjects: 


7. Financial Problems, Budgets, Cost Control. 
8. Waste Elimination, Maintaining Production 
Standards, Quality, Time and Cost. 

9. The Management Organization, Departmental 

Functions, Co-operation and Co-ordination. 
10. Labor Planning, Policies and Practices. 
11. Labor Management, Relations with Employees, 
Maintaining an Effective Working Force. 
12. Looking Ahead, Sales and Business Forecasts, 
Experimental and Research Work, The An- 
nual Overhauling. 
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more or less unconsciously by any live sales 
force. By merely organizing this data and pro- 
viding definite means of compilation it can 
easily be made available when needed. 

As the time approaches for the preparation 
of the yearly schedule, the sales department 
builds up and estimates the quantities of each 
class of goods which it believes it can sell in 
various territories. Recommendations for 
dropping lines which are poor sellers and for 
the introduction of new varieties that are 
needed to meet competition, capture new trade, 
and hold the interest of customers are included 
in this report. The preparation of the schedule 
is facilitated by requiring each salesman to 
analyze conditions in his territory, and indicate 
the quantity of each class of goods he can sell 
to his customers. The sales manager goes over 
each man’s report, making such alterations and 
changes as his judgment suggests. These re- 
ports are then combined into the general fore- 
casts and recommendations for future business 
which the department submits. 


Production Department Analyses Sales Schedule 


Next, the production department studies the 
estimate prepared by the sales manager, trans- 
lating it into a tentative production schedule. 
This tentative program is checked up with the 
productive capacity of the plant, and the pro- 
duction manager recommends such changes as 
will give a more evenly balanced manufactur- 
ing schedule, and utilize the productive capacity 
of the plant most profitably. If there is a 
marked difference between the estimate of the 
sales department and the volume of business 
required to keep the plant running on a profit- 
able schedule throughout the year, the produc- 
tion manager and the sales manager should de- 
velop plans to provide reasonable volumes of 
production during dull periods. 

The production department will, of course, 
know the productive capacity of the plant, the 
kinds of candies that can be made to the best 
advantage, and those that will show the largest 
manufacturing profit. Records of past produc- 
tion performance will indicate the volume of 
each kind of candy which has generally been 
made during various seasons and how far it is 
feasible to substitute one class of goods for 
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another in the production schedule without ma- 
terial increase of cost. Figures showing the 
plant storage capacity and the extent goods 
can be manufactured ahead of rush periods and 
stored for future shipment are needed. 

The manufacturing department should also 
know the most economical quantities of various 
classes of goods to manufacture at a time, the 
best method of increasing the output during 
rush periods, and what volume of sales are re- 
quired to warrant putting on extra help or 
working overtime. The additional cost of se- 
curing increased output in certain lines may 
easily wipe out the apparent profit. It is there- 
fore desirable to establish volume limits, so 
that when sales have reached this limit no more 
orders for that class of goods will be taken un- 
less enough more can be secured to warrant 
such an inerease. 

When the sales and production departments 
have gone as far as they can in the development 
of the schedule, the recommendations of each 
department are submitted either to the general 
manager or to the merchandise committee, as 
the case may be. The two reports are then 
considered very carefully in conference, differ- 
ences harmonized, and a tentative program 
worked out which will give the maximum num- 
ber of productive hours for the plant and those 
classes of candy which will sell to the best ad- 
vantage, 

The Financial Department Analyses the Sales and 
Production Program 

The tentative program is then turned over 
to the financial department for study and an- 
alysis. With it goes a preliminary budget from 
each department affected, showing the probable 
amount of money that it will have to expend in 
order to carry through the program. An esti- 
mate of the probable weekly and monthly in- 
come, as indicated by the sales schedule, is 
drawn off, together with a list of probable 
weekly expenditures, including the amount of 
money that must be tied up in raw material 
and work in process and customers’ accounts. 
The income estimate should take into consid- 
eration the fact that even after the goods are 
sold from thirty to sixty days will elapse before 
the income is received and available for appli- 
cation to expenditures, 
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The income from all sources each week is 
then balanced against the total expenditures as 
called for on the program to determine how 
much working capital must be tied up during 
each period, the extent to which banking loans 
will be necessary, and whether the company’s 
financial resources are adequate. If the pro- 
gram should prove too extensive for the avail- 
able working capital the various departments 
affected must revise their plans to keep within 
the limits set by the financial department. 

Sometimes the treasurer may find that the 
program as laid out will not yield a large 
enough net profit and call for a more extensive 
sales campaign, or a careful study of cost fac- 
tors to see whether they can be reduced. 


The Master Schedule for the Year 

BECAUSE of its great importance to the 

company, the process of preparing a Mas- 
ter Program for the company’s activities is 
necesasrily one which takes time and careful 
attention on the part of those responsible. In 
some plants preliminary work on the prepara- 
tion of the program is begun months before the 
Master Schedule must be completed and given 
final approval. Ample time should be allowed, 
because frequently many problems arise which 
require experimental work in the laboratories 
or field investigations in the sales territories; 
and, as has been indicated above, when the plan 
seems to take definite form there is need of fre- 
quent conferences between executives of the 
different departments. 

Finally, after all angles of the many prob- 
lems have been studied, the various programs 
and schedules are worked out in detail and ap- 
proved. This should be done two or three 
months before the beginning of the period for 
which the program is being made, in order that 
all departments may have an opportunity to 
work out their individual programs, based upon 
the new Master Plan, and order in such mate- 
rial, equipment, or supplies that may be needed. 

When finally completed, the ‘‘ Master Sched- 
ule’’ gives: 

(a) Weekly and monthly sales quotas for 
each territory, indicating minimum quantities 
of each class of candy that must be sold in that 
territory. 

(b) Weekly and monthly production sched- 
ules for each department, giving quantities of 
each kind that departments must be prepared 
to handle, with an estimate of the portion of 
the schedule that must be manufactured regu- 
larly and the reserve quantity, the manufacture 
of which is dependent on receipt of sales. 

(c) Purchase requirements determined from 
the production schedule, indicating delivery 
dates and ‘quantities which are definitely 
needed each month and additional amounts that 
‘the purchasing department should make plans 
for securing if the sales department maintains 
its quotas. 

(d) Labor budget, indicating the minimum 
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number of employees each department will need 
to maintain its schedule, and the number of new 
employees that it will be necessary to put on 
during rush periods, so that the labor depart- 
ment can make its plans for securing and train- 
ing new help as needed. 

(e) Expense budget, giving itemized expense 
allowance for each department, which must not 
be exceeded without special permission. 

(f) Financial program, indicating how 
finances for carrying through the program will 
be provided. 

Without question one of the biggest prob- 
lems in the candy industry is the proper co- 
ordination of sales, production, and finance. It 
is a difficult problem at the best and one which 
can be solved only by a careful analysis of all 
the factors entering into the problem. There 
is grave danger in allowing either the sales or 
the financial department to dominate the finan- 
cial policies of the company. Neither can the 
business be suecessfully conducted if the manu- 
facturing program is laid out without due con- 
sideration of the sales requirements or the 
financial needs of the company. The yearly 
program must be one which co-ordinates these 
three phases of the business in the right pro- 
portions. 

There must be sufficient margin in the sched- 
ule to allow for increases during peak periods, 
and there should be some _ well-recognized 
means of adjusting the production and sales 
schedules at frequent intervals to conform to 
trade fluctuations, customers’ demands, and 
actual orders. Although the program should 
be a fairly definite forecast of what the com- 
pany is going to manufacture, it nevertheless 
anticipates the fact that actual market condi- 
tions and customers’ demand will necessitate 
adjustments. 


The Sales Quotas 

AS’ a part of the machinery of administrative 

control, provisions must be made for trans- 
lating the Master Schedule into definite weekly 
and monthly quotas and schedules, as indicated 
above, backed up by an effective system of re- 
ports which will enable the managing executive 
of the company to exercise the necessary con- 
trol and see that each department carries 
through its part of the program in step with 
the other departments. 

One of the most difficult portions of such a 
program to carry through is the sales quota. 
There is a tendency among salesmen to follow 
the lines of least resistance, taking orders in- 
stead of selling the company’s products. Ex- 
perience has shown that by well-planned sales 
campaigns sales can, as a general rule, be kept 
up to an established program with a surprising 
degree of certainty. Allowances must, of 
course, be made for the unusual sales resist- 
ance that is sometimes met, and the question 
may arise as to whether the cost of overcoming 
this sales resistance is worth while. Neverthe- 
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less, in laying out the program suggested it 
should be definitely understood that the sales 
department is to be held responsible for selling 
the quantity of goods called for on the schedule, 
just as much as the production department will 
be held responsible for producing them. 

In working out sales quotas it is not neces- 
sary to specify anything more than that certain 
classes of goods are to be sold, leaving open 
later decision as to which particular varieties 
in the different classes are to be made. This 
gives the sales department a leeway in making 
sales, and still enables the production depart- 
ment to keep the same work force and equip- 
ment at work. 

It is not so difficult to maintain a production 
schedule if the operating departments are 
effectively organized, because the factors with 
which these departments are dealing are much 
more tangible than the elements confronting 
the sales department. The control methods to 
be used in maintaining the production schedule 
will be discussed fully in another issue, as will 
also the questions of labor and finances. 

It will be noted that the list of schedules men- 
tioned above includes a list of purchase require- 
ments. This is another important element in 
production control and will be considered in the 
article treating with that phase of the work. 
From the purchasing standpoint the prepara- 
tion of a definite yearly program is of great 
assistance, as there are many products which, 
because of their seasonal nature, must be 
bought quite a while in advance. The ordering 
of boxes, box tops, wrappers, and other printed 
matter is also facilitated if the purchasing de- 
partment has a schedule upon which to base its 
plans. While it is not wise from a financial 
standpoint to contract for material too far 
ahead, or lay in large supplies, the yearly pro- 
gram suggested above makes it possible to keep 
purchases and inventories down to a minimum. 

The problem of keeping the factory on a 
fairly regular production schedule throughout 
the year is a difficult one. A serious handicap 
of the candy industry is the seasonal nature of 
the demand, which makes it impossible to main- 
tain a uniform working force throughout the 
vear. In other industries goods can be made 
long periods in advance, but in this business 
the solution lies in making such additional va- 
rieties as can be made with the same working 
force and equipment during dull seasons. The 
sales department should feel that this is one of 
its functions and co-operate fully on this point. 


Concentrating Sales on Profitable Lines 


HIS problem of co-ordinating the three 
principal divisions of the candy business 
includes a number of very interesting but at 
the same time exceedingly important questions. 
One problem to be considered is the extent to 
which it is possible to eliminate unprofitable 
and slow-selling lines, so that the sales efforts 
may be concentrated on lines which will give a 
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larger and more profitable volume of business. 
‘The ultimate purpose of candy manufacturing 
is to turn raw materials into a product which 
can be sold at a profit, and a company should 
know exactly how much net profit each line 
vields. Certain candies may show large gross 
profits, but because of small volume and slow- 
selling characteristics the selling, carrying, and 
distributing cost render them comparatively 
unprofitable. While it is sometimes necessary 
to manufacture certain kinds to meet competi- 
tion, these frequently can be dropped without 
serious loss. 

A second question relates to the number of 
new styles and varieties that should be brought 
out. I have heard it recently said that in bulk 
goods it is seldom necessary to originate new 
varieties other than those which naturally de- 
velop as a result of the firm’s efforts to im- 
prove its product. In package goods, however, 
his experience has been that one-third of the 
line must be retired each year and new designs 
and styles substituted. As a general rule these 
changes are in the box designs in the assort- 
ment rather than in the candies themselves. 

There is sometimes a question as to whether 
new varieties really increase the volume of 
sales or merely result in changing a new dollar 
for an old one. One manufacturer states that 
during dull periods it is a waste of time and 
money to bring out new varieties. He is con- 
vineed that during periods of depression there 
is only about so much business to be secured in 
any case and that new packages merely take 
sales away from established lines. 

Re Elimination of Excess Varieties 

During prosperous seasons he believes that 
the situation is different, because when people 
had plenty of money in their pockets, new kinds 
of candies and new styles of packages would 
result in additional sales. The problem of new 
varieties is one of very great importance. 
There is a danger in making too many kinds of 
candy and splitting up the production schedule 
into such small lots that the margin of profit 
decreases. Nevertheless, selling begins with 
the creation and choice of kinds and varieties 
that will sell, the designing and selection of 
wrappers and packages that will facilitate the 
appeal to the customers’ taste; and, while for 
production reasons it may be desirable to keep 
down the number of varieties, this limitation 
can be carried too far. 

A certain manufacturer has been very sue- 
cessful in reducing the number of varieties 
made. The method used in changing over from 
the number of varieties to a few staple lines is 
illuminating. When he finally coneluded that 
more profit would come from concentrating on 
a few lines, he picked out one item—for illus- 
tration: his caramels—and devoted consider- 
able attention to perfecting that product, im- 
proving its quality and appearance so that his 
caramels were better than any others sold in 
the territory which he covered. By _ well- 
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thought-out sales methods he intrenched the 
line and built up a large demand for it. He 
was then in a position to cut off several varie- 
ties without reducing the volume of his busi- 
Step by step he intrenched one line and 
then another, leaving out less profitable ones 
until he had reduced his line to some fourteen 
or fifteen items with larger gross sales and net 
profits than before. He has been careful, how- 
ever, to retain those that would keep his plant 
busy the year around. 


ness. 


Relation of Every Employee to Sales Department 
NOTHER problem in co-ordination is that 


A of making every employee in every depart- 
ment, regardless of the duties of the job, appre- 
ciate the fact that he is really a member of the 
sales department. For, in the last analysis, 
selling is the direct means of securing capital. 
To jeopardize sales is to court disaster. Each 
division of the business is essential to the suc- 
cess of the others. None can claim all of the 
credit, nor can any deny a share of the respon- 
sibility. The organization must be linked to- 
gether by a comprehensive plan of manufactur- 


ing and sales which indicate clearly the 
objectives and the duties of each division. Co- 


ordination, co-operation, and harmony, plus 
far-sighted planning, efficient manufacturing, 
sound financing, and effective selling methods 
are necessary to produce a smooth-running or- 
ganization that can win continuously and hold 
firmly each daily gain. 

It is frequently said that the sales depart- 
ment makes customers, but the production de- 
partment holds them. Certainly it is true that 
each department in the plant plays its part in 
the maintaining of the company’s volume of 
business. The salesman must seek out new cus- 
tomers and secure their business; he must con- 
duct himself so as to hold their good-will and 
their trade; he must offset the advances of com- 
petitors, and hold firmly the business which he 
gains. The production department plays its 
part by turning out attractive candies of uni- 
form grade at a cost low enough to permit a 
selling price that will secure and hold the cus- 
tomers’ trade. The shipping and distributing 
departments play their part in the handling of 
deliveries and making sure that goods reach the 
customer on time and in good, saleable condi- 
tion. The office departments likewise play an 
‘important part in the way they handle relations 
with customers. Many good customers are lost 
by improper correspondence, lax office methods, 
or an irritating method of handling accounts, 
credits, and collections. 

There is pressing need for educating the 
members of every department in appreciating 
the fact that their real task is to. hold the cus- 
tomers’ trade. In no other industry is the prob- 
lem of marketing the product so complex; for, 
although dealing in an acknowledged necessity 
of definite food value, candy is, nevertheless, 
looked upon by the buying public as more or 
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less of a luxury. For this reason the chief 
appeal must be to the taste. The appearance 
ot the product, the wrappers and packages in 
which it is sealed, have come to be as vital a 
factor in securing the trade as the quality and 
flavor of the candy itself; but unless the eating 
qualities are satisfying and up to the promise 
of the appearance, repeat business will be lost. 
Thus the candy manufacturer is continually 


confronted with the problem of arousing the 
customers’ desire and then of satisfying the 


desire thus created. 

Because the customer looks upon the article 
as a luxury rather than a necessity, there are 
definite price limitations which restrict the ex- 
pense that can be put into the appearance and 
quality of the product. 

The Market Survey 

Inasmuch as there are so many variables in 
the candy business, it is all the more important 
that the manufacturer have definite knowledge 
of the markets to which he must appeal. Well- 
organized companies use various methods for 
keeping themselves in step with the customers’ 
demand, and while a great deal of suecess in 
the candy business depends upon the bringing 
out of confections and packages that will ecap- 
ture new trade, nevertheless the likelihood of 
failure in this respect is reduced to a minimum 
when these new creations are built on definite 
knowledge and experience of what the public 
wants and will buy as determined by a market 
survey carefully and accurately prepared. 

As we have already seen, it is better to have 
the business built on certain well-established 
lines which can be sold in ever increasing vol- 
ume than to depend on that class of trade which 
is won over by every new variety that comes 
out and vacillates back and forth with every 
new change. Yet it is the very nature of the 
candy buyer that he cannot resist the appeal of 
a particularly alluring confection. It requires 
a fine sense of discrimination to steer the mid- 
dle course between rigid adherence to the staple 
or well-established lines and the tendency to 
develop too many varieties and too many new 
kinds. 

In studying the customer demand we should 
realize that it will necessarily vary from com- 
munity to community, and even from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood. Outlying sections sell 
one kind of candy; downtown stores another. 
Stores patronized by workers must carry a dif- 
ferent class of goods from those located in 
fashionable neighborhoods or in the vicinity of 
hotels and theaters. The far-sighted executive 
as well as the expert salesman knows just how 
many stores of each character there are in each 
of the territories that he is covering. This in- 
formation is important in developing a well- 
rounded schedule because when the production 
department says that it wants to put out a 
standard candy that will keep certain equip- 
ment busy, the sales department should know 
just where it can secure the largest and quick- 
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est market for commodities of that type. Such 
market studies should show not only the pos- 
sible outlets for different kinds of candy, but 
also what competition must be met in that lo- 
cality and the prices at which competitors are 
selling. The character of the competition 
should also be known. 

As an illustration, one sales executive within 
the last three months found a thriving manu- 
facturing community in which practically every 
store was being sold by one manufacturer who 
specialized in the cheaper grades of candy, and 
although this manufacturer was well in- 
trenched, sold his goods at a close price, and 
canvassed the town actively, yet the sales ex- 
ecutive found an undeveloped market for the 
higher grade of fancy candies, both in bulk and 
in packages. So far as could be determined, 
no other manufacturer of high grade confec- 
tions was canvassing this trade. Thus it will 
be seen that active competition may not always 
be detrimental. Frequently there is more busi- 
ness to be secured in a locality where the trade 
has been educated to the buying of candy regu- 
larly. 

We must know not only the character of the 
stores, but whether we can sell those stores 
direct through our own salesmen or whether 
better distribution will be secured through a 
jobber or wholesaler. It is always a question 
whether to distribute goods through a jobbing 
trade or direct to the customer. A decision on 
this point is largely a question of actual facts 
as to whether the jobber is so strongly in- 
trenched that he can secure a better distribu- 
tion than the house salesman. As a general 
rule it will be found that in territories distant 
from the factory a larger distribution can be 
secured at less expense through the jobber than 
through the house salesman. On the other 
hand, in nearby territories covered at compara- 
tively little expense, it will be found that the 
house salesman will secure a larger volume of 
sales. The credit standing of the stores is an- 
other vital factor in this point, because as a 
general rule the manufacturer cannot afford to 
sell direct to firms who are slow in paying their 
bills. Better results will be secured by allow- 
ing the jobber to handle the small and doubtful 
accounts. 

Record Net Profits From Sales 

Sales should be judged by the profits they 

yield instead of by their volume. The usual 


practice of keeping comparative records of the 
volume of sales is an excellent one for indicat- 
ing the relative efficiency of the sales depart- 
ment, but from the standpoint of the ultimate 
success of the business, a comparison of net 
profits accruing from such sales is far more 
important. 

It is one of the outstanding handicaps in the 
candy industry today that there are many 
manufacturers who do not know which of their 
lines are yielding their profit. Frequently sell- 
ing prices are made by a manufacturer who 
does not know his cost, with the result that the 
market price on certain lines is upset, and while 
he secures a large volume of business, he does 
not make adequate profit, if any. It is also 
desirable to know the selling cost in each terri- 
tory as an aid to determining how closely the 
territory should be worked or whether it should 
be handled through a jobber. 

In keeping comparative records of sales it is 
better to express sales in the terms of quan- 
tities rather than in monetary values. This is 
because the fluctuating value of the dollar and 
the constant changes in the cost of raw mate- 
rials make a comparison of selling prices from 
year to year unreliable. 

It is generally conceded that there are too 
many manufacturers making and selling candy 
who do not know their costs and consequently 
sell at prices which upset the market without 
benefiting themselves. In fact they are the 
chief sufferers because they really lose money 
on such sales. The candy industry as a whole 
would be benefited by a uniform system of cost 
finding and a campaign of education on cost 
accounting, especially among the newer firms 
who have not yet had long enough experience 
to know just what their deferred costs are. 

The purpose of this article has been to bring 
out the fact that there are many sales prob- 
lems which are not confined to the sales depart- 
ment, that each department and each employee 
plays a part in the making of sales and the in- 
creasing of the companies’ business, and that 
as the success of a plant depends on the profits 
made on the candy which it manufactures all 
effort should be concentrated on making and 
selling only those lines which will yield a profit 
to the company and lasting satisfaction to the 
dealer and the consumer. 


NEXT MONTH: 
Production, Control, Schedules, Routing, Dispatching, Etc. 
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Sales Record Forms 


EVERAL firms have developed forms for 

the recording of sales data, which will be of 
interest to other manufacturers. Four such 
forms are shown herewith. 

One is the customer’s record ecard, Fig. 1, 
the front of which contains space for specific 
information regarding the customer and his 
business. This is a visible record card, and the 
first series of numbers at the top can be checked 


Fig. 1. 
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or flagged to indicate the classes of candies 
which the dealer handles. The second group 
of numbers is checked to indicate the kind of 
store. On the reverse side, Fig. 2, the columns 
are arranged to permit an anlysis of the 
monthly business done with each customer. 
The columns may be subdivided, as illustrated 
in the chocolate and hard candy columns, if a 
finer analysis of the goods is desired. 
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The second form, Fig. 3, is the salesman’s vided for indicating the sales quota assigned 


record card. On the front is entered such per- to each man and for analyzing his monthly 
sonal information as the salesmanager finds sales in comparison with his quota. 


helpful. On the reverse side columns are pro- 


Fig. 3. Salesman’s Record Card 
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The third card, Fig. 5, is a combined sales take off a record of the business done with each 
analysis. The columns on this card are prac- customer and enter the totals on this sales 
tically the same as those on the customer’s analysis ecard. 


card, so it is a simple matter once a month to 


Fig. 5. Combined Sales Analysis 
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The fourth form is a visible record card, simi- 
lar to the one used by some manufacturers for 
keeping a record of stores balance. The pur- 
pose of this form is to facilitate the accumu- 
lation of data needed in determining from time 
to time the quantities to be manufactured. It 
also serves the sales department as a record 
of the quantities on hand and available for ship- 

_ment on customers’ orders. This is especially 
helpful when telephone calls or telegrams are 
received asking immediate delivery. At first 
glance this form seems rather complicated, but 
with the help of the following formula the meth- 
ods of determining the various amounts will be 
readily seen: 


Column 3—4= quantity available for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Column 1 + 2+ 3—4=5, quantity available 
to apply on customers’ orders. 

As shipments are made, enter in 6 and sub- 
tract from Column 3 and 5, also from 4 if ship- 
ment is on an order to which stock has been 
previously allotted. 

Column 7 is used only when unfilled orders 
exceed 1 + 2+ 3. 

Columns 7 +8 +9+10=11 (gross require- 
ments). From this deduct 5, to determine 12 
(net requirements), amount for which manu- 
facturing orders should be issued. 


Fig. 6. Visible Record Card 
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Successful Selling Consists: 


In the choice of the right kind and varieties 
to be made. 

In the manufacturing of candies that will se- 
cure and hold the trade. 

In its existence of an appealing appearance, 
quality, and flavor, which encourages the dealer 
to push the products and tempts the customer 
to buy. 

In the creation of appealing designs for 
pleces, wrappers, and packages. 

In the holding of the customers’ trade 
through uniformity of manufacturing stand- 
ards and the rendering of dependable manufac- 
turing service, of quality and appearance of 
product, of reasonable prices, of prompt de- 
liveries. 

In keeping down the manufacturing costs, 
to permit attractive selling prices. 

In the adoption of sound sales policies. 

In the selection of right markets and chan- 
nels of distribution. 

In the organization of a vigorous sales cam- 
paign and the maintenance of energetic sales 
methods, backed by judicious advertising. 


Sy =i i > 12: = ory -1e1 > — *1S\e1e) ory 2187, 


In co-operation with the customer to increase 
his sales and profits by selling him only those 
candies which he ean handle profitably, by sug- 
gesting effective merchandising methods such 
as window displays, retail advertising and the 
proper method of storing and handling his mer- 
chandise so that it will reach the consumer in 
the right condition. 

In the training and development of a sue- 
cessful selling organization. 

In securing his regular orders through con- 
sistent, satisfying, and energetic sales methods. 

In packing and shipping goods so that thev 
will reach the customer in good, salable condi- 
tion and at the time wanted. 

In accurate and prompt handling of corres- 
pondence, transcribing and entering orders, 
making out bills, and posting of debits and 
credits. , 

In just and considerate treatment of the cus- 
tomer by the credit department and the han- 
dling of collections so that the customers’ good 
will will be increased. 
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Among the 200 Best Books on Business 


sed In a recent issue of Printer’s Ink Earnest Retail Selling—James W. Fiske. 

4 Elmo Calkins has an article, ‘‘Two Thousand The Human Side of Retail Selling—Ruth 
4 Men Chose This Business Library.’’ In this Rptysang 

h article he has included a list of what was Field Tactics for Salesmen—Dartnell. 

ay selected as the 200 best books for the ‘‘ wide Principles of Salesmanship.—H. White- 


head. 


awake’? moments of the business man. They ; 
7 : Retail Selling—Norton. 








. are comprehensive in their scope. We have ; : 
included the books on sales management and Retail Selling—N. A. Briscoe. 
c- selling in the list below. In referring particularly to literature as ap- 
plied to selling Mr. Calkins says: 
1- Modern Sales Management Practice—J. C. ‘**Literature is not in high repute with the 
S. Aspley. go-getters, but, as Mark Twain observed about 
Vv Sales Management Practices—Dartnell. classical music, it is not so bad as it sounds. 
i- An Approach to Business Problems—A. **T once heard a salesman construct a selling 
haw. talk on Mark Anthony’s oration over the dead 
.. Modern Sales Organization—Dartnell. body of Julius Caesar. You will remember 
g. Sales Manager Reference Set—Dartnell. that Mark had a proposition to put over with 
d Office Management—L. Gallowat. a hostile mob. His approach is masterly. He 
Quithes Gio Mies: Git of Bichateehewls. follows the approved selling steps, feels his 
. addin ik Meats ‘Cacia way craftily through opposition to self-interest, 
. Frederick W. Tayler. and the conviction, and when he feels he has 
1. Perceal: Dilitbinidlini~Teed. Othaey his audience with him and is ready for action, 
and Metcalf. he springs his real proposition, and the cus- 
The Selling Process—W. M. Hawkins. tomer signs on the dotted line, and rushes off 
How to Sell at Retail—W. W. Charters. to take vengeance on the assassins. I do not 
a a a aes! Oa know which is more significant, that Shakes- 
) Briscoe. : peare should know salesmanship, or a sales- 
How to Sell Quality—Dartnell. man know Shakespeare.’’ 
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Vogan’s Help Dealers Make More Money 
to Buy More Vogan’s Candy 


An Interview by Otis R. 






Tyson with 


W. W. Brown 


Sales Manager, 


OGAN CANDY COMPANY 


Vogan Candy Company, Portland, Oregon 


believe in the eternal cycle which brings 


back to them ten-fold every dollar spent in constructive service to the 


dealer. 


Mr. Brown has been grounded in retail experience and the objective 


of his sales program is to help his retail customers sell more candy to make 
more money with which to buy more Vogan’s candy. Mr. Brown and his sales 
force have specialized on the science of retailing in general and candy mer- 


chandising in particular. 
through the courtesy of Sales 
MANUFACTURER. 





T’S not what we sell the dealer that 
determines how nearly we approach 
saturating our territory; it’s what 
we can get the dealer to sell for 
us, said W. W. Brown, sales manager of the 
Vogan Candy Co., Portland, Oregon, as we sat 
discussing the ever-pertinent question, getting 
dealers to push your line. 

‘Il spent the greater part of the morning,”’ 
continued Mr. Brown, ‘‘with one of our cus- 
tomers who is equipping a new store. Draw- 
ing on my own retail experience, | was able to 
help him lay out the store, select his fixtures, 
and design his windows. Besides getting closer 
to that customer than ever before, I have the 
satisfaction of knowing—at least believing— 
that I helped him toward his goal—a greater 
volume—and thereby helped myself toward my 
goal—another increased outlet for candy. 

‘Yesterday I engaged two men for an out- 
of-town customer and helped another one to gef 
a certain camera agency. Tomorrow | am 
going to spend an hour or so with an Idaho 
dealer who wants to know how to dispose of a 
stock of phonographs. That’s the way it goes 
all the time—a constant good-will campaign.”’ 


Mr. Brown Makes a Survey First 


ested, ‘‘this 

















‘*Pretty big undertaking,’’ | sugg 
personal service to all comers.”’ 

‘*It is somewhat of a job,’’ he admitted, ‘* but 
it is worth all the time, money and energy we 
put into it. But I haven’t begun the story yet; 
I’ve merely skimmed over a few incidental ex- 
periences. Let me get down to our fixed pro- 
gram: , 

‘*] make a personal survey—upon request- 
of any store where our goods are sold. This 
is primarily a survey of the candy department. 
I go into all the contributing details; the loca- 
tion of the store—is it on a corner or in the 
middle of the block, the neighbors; the location 
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How this policy works out is presented herewith 
Management Magazine 


~Eprror THe Canpy 


of the candy department and how it is manned; 
the physical equipment; the average candy in- 
vestment and the average daily sale; popula- 
tion of the town and the number of stores sell- 
ing candy; window displays and advertising. 
If it seems impractical to make the trip I do 
the work by mail—in conjunction with the sales- 
man in that territory. While, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, this survey was originally planned 
to cover the candy department, I very freqenth 
make it cover the entire store. This service is 
very much in demand; I made forty-two sur- 
veys last month. 

‘*Here’s a copy of a report I sent to a drug- 
gist after | had studied his store with the idea 
of helping him correct several admitted weak- 
aesses—and several others. I recommended 
the shifting of practically every department 
and show-case in the store. A survey of the 
district in which the store was located had eon- 
vinced me that it should be arranged with the 
idea of appealing to women; he had been work- 
ing along directly opposite lines.’ 

While Mr. Brown was answering a telephone 
call I looked over the report. I was glad to 
note that all of his suggestions were backed up 
by a reason why. Let. me quote a typical para- 
graph: ‘*The candy department should be 
taken away from the soda fountain and placed 
next to the cigar department. The soda foun- 
tain customer has already had his sweets, and 
the cigar customer is a much better prospect.’’ 
Most any dealer would appreciate such sound 
advice as this: ‘‘Do not have too many dis- 
plays on your showeases—not more than two 
to every four feet. There should be at least 
eighteen inches of free space between each dis- 
play.”’ . . . ‘Articles that sell on sight 
and without any special effort on the part of 
the salespeople should have the most prom- 
inent locations.’’ Surely this is ideal dealer- 
help. 
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The Main Feature of the Plan 

‘The big feature of our serv- 
ice is a Monthy Merchandising 
Plan,’’ said Brown as he hung up 
the receiver. ‘*Through it we 
offer a definite candy-selling pro- 
gram for the entire month- 
usually a series of week-end 
lrives, each one centered on some 
particular piece of goods at an 
odd price. Supporting the plan, 
we supply, without cost to the 
dealer, the necessary cards for 
the displays, copy for such ecards 
and posters as can best be made 
locally, and suggestive copy for 
newspaper advertising. If a fea- 
ture window display is a part of 
the program—and it usually is 

we send two sketches: A 
rough layout of the proposed dis- 
play showing how to utilize 
woeden boxes and other inex- 
pensive materials in doing the 
ground work, and a more com- 
plete drawing showing the fin- 
ished display. We make these displays as 
simple as possible—the average store is usually 
short on display fixtures—but we never send 
out a suggestion unless it has a genuine selling 
punch in it. 

‘*In laying out these monthly programs we 
pay particular attention to the two most im- 
portant candy seasons—Christmas and Easter 
—and send out schedules for a complete cam- 
paign, suggesting dates and copy for news- 
paper advertising, and definite plans for win- 
dow and interior displays. We always include 


. 


The same window after the Vogan Candy Company began taking a friendly 
interest in the merchant's affairs. This window sold 210 pounds of candy in five , : 
days, as compared with the other window which sold only 28 pounds in a week. hundred pounds of Christmas 
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How one window looked before Mr. Brown “sold’’ the dealer the “‘trade-up”’ 
idea—Nothing very appetizing about it, is there? Note especially 


the ice-cream freezer and buckets 

window strips and display cards, or suggestive 
copy for them. In short, we sell the dealer a 
supply of candy and then give him a plan, a 
sure-fire way to sell it—and more. This plan 
gets the hearty support of all of our salesmen. 
They frequently take off their coats and help 
a dealer trim a window or dress up a show 
case. You see, they all know the game from 
the retail angle—just as | felt that I do.”’ 

‘*Do all of these fellows really appreciate all 
of these things you do for them?”’ | asked. 

‘Oh, I suppose we do get the worst of it now 
and then—just as we would un 
der any plan,’’ he answered, 
‘ **but our business is growing and 
so is our strength as business get 
ters. Every problem we help a 
dealer work out gives us a 
broader experience from which 
to draw in solving the next 

A sharp knock rattled the office 
door. 

‘“That’s Lee’? said Brown. 
One of my road men. If vou'll 
excuse me I'll let him in for a 
moment,”’ 

After the introduction Brown 
got back to the topic by saving to 
Lee: ‘*Bob, we’ve been talking 
about our merchandising service. 
I was about ready to tell some 
thing about specific results, Sup 
pose 'n you rive us a few tvpleal 
Cases, 

**Well,”’ said Lee, ‘*we might 
mention D. D. & H. for example. 
Karly in December | suggested 
to them that they could use five 
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‘andy. Their hands went up; couldn’t be done, 
they said. Might talk about five pails, but five 
hundred pounds—never! I practically guar- 
anteed the sale of five hundred pounds, know- 
ing that our system would sell it for them. And 
it proved to be easy. I was on hand when the 
‘andy arrived. We laid a full barrel on its 
side in the window and opened it up, spreading 
the candy over the floor on a clean spread of 
paper. Nothing fancy; the candy made its own 
quality and appetite appeal and the price card 
— Christmas Candy, 29¢ a Pound’— put over 
the price and economy idea. They sold the first 
five hundred pounds—and ordered seven hun- 
dred pounds more! They called me a wizard, 
but all | had was the nerve that they should 
have had and a few fundamentals in the art 
of merchandising. 


‘And here’s a note,’’ he continued, ‘‘from a 
chap in Roseberg. He’s always clung to the 
box candy idea, but I succeeded in getting him 
to try just one stunt in bulk goods. That 
started him off right; here’s his report cover- 
ing the last four weeks: 167 pounds of gum 
drops—at 32 cents—in 6 days; 180 pounds of 
jelly beans—at 23 cents—in 4 days; 100 pounds 
of salted peanuts in 5 days; 165 pounds of hoar- 
hound drops—at 32 cents—in 8 days. He uses 
the simplest kinds of displays—those we send 
out are always simple—and you will note that 
he follows the odd-price plan. That program 
will do the work—if everything is neat and 
clean, inside and out. 


‘*That’s the way our plan works; it’s the 
greatest ever. I’m perfectly willing to let our 
competitors content themselves with sending 
out fancy cards and window set-ups. They are 
all right—if they are used. We make sure that 
our dealer-help stuff is used by showing the 
dealer how to use it profitably.’’ 

And then Brown told me that they are work- 
ing out a Merchandising Bulletin Service which 
will cover all departments in the average drug 
store, grocery, or candy store. These bulletins 
will give seasonable merchandising sugges- 
tions for all kinds of merchandise. 

‘*We feel,’’ said Brown, ‘‘that if we are able 
to develop all or any part of a man’s business 
he will be increasing his capacity for selling 
candy. And, of course, there is great value in 
close contact. We believe that we have elimi- 
nated competition in scores of cases by work- 
ing with the dealer in the ways that I have 
tried to describe to you. We have made their 
problems our problems—and they appreciate 
it. We have made them see the philosophy of 
quick turnover—particularly in candy—by 
showing them how to get a quick turnover. 
In short we have proved to them that they can 
sell our merchandise at a good profit and do a 
greater volume than they had ever thought of 
doing before.’’—Sales Management for Janu- 
ary, 1923. 
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The F our Little Devils 


There are four tittle dewils that wander about, 
And camp on a poor salesman’s trail; 

They never think much of the fellow that wins, 
But they’re strong for the fellows that fail. 

They come well equipped to give you a fight 
With harpoon and pitchfork and cane; 

They cuddle up near, say nice things in your ear, 
**But they’re devils—Look out! Just the same.’’ 


The first little devil commences his work 
As soon as it’s getting-up time; 

He whispers, ‘‘ Roll over—go on back to sleep, 
You can’t see the buyer till nine.’’ 

And he tries to convince you that you’re but a fool 
To go out and hustle and strain; 

He’s a plausible chap—Preaches ‘‘ Don’t give a rap,’’ 
**He’s a devil—Look out! Just the same.’’ 


The second red devil unloosens his tongue 
Before you are close to half through; 

He says, ‘‘Go to dinner—you’re working too hard— 
There’s no use from eleven till two.’’ 

If you listen to him, you’re but fooling yourself, 
And helping competitors gain; 

He carries a smile, has a tongue full of guile, 
**He’s a devil—Look out! Just the same.’’ 


The third little devil is oily and suave, 
And bides his good time to commence; 
And he waits for the time that the orders come slow, 
And thinks that you wan’t take offense, 
When he whispers so sweetly along about four, 
** Let’s knock off; let’s call it a game.’’ 
It may sound awful nice to be through in a trice, 
** He’s a devil—Look out! Just the same.’’ 


The fourth little devil is the worst one of all, 
And he smiles in a devilish way 

When he finally tells you that Saturday’s yours, 
Should not work—just a plain loafing day. 

And he knows very well if you listen to him 
That you’re bound to lose—cannot gain. 

It’s the easiest way, but never will pay. 
**He’s a devil—Look out! Just the same.’’ 


The four little devils sit on a fence 
When it comes to reckoning day, 
And they laugh and they dance in their devilish glee 
At the price they have forced you to pay. 
When temptation points to the easiest way, 
Take the hard road that leads up to fame. 
The things that’s alluring can ne’er be enduring, 
**They’re devils—Look out! Just the same.”’ 
—R. L. James. 





‘*An expert salesman got off something pretty wise 
the other day when he declared that most men were 
negative instead of positive. The average man, if he 
wanted a match, would put his inquiry this way: 

‘* *Haven’t got a match, have you?’ 

‘*The easy and logical answer is ‘No,’ and thus the 
man is turned down instanter. 

**Suppose, on the other hand, he were to say: ‘ Will 
you give me a match, please.’ In this event one is 
immediately put on the defensive and he begins rum- 
maging through all his clothes to make good.’’ 
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With the Manufacturers of 
Machinery and Factory Equipment 














The following manufacturers of candy and chocolate 
machinery and factory equipment invite the special at- 
tention and consideration of candy factory superintend- 
ents to their respective sales messages presented in the 
advertising pages of this issue : 


Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works 

Candy & Chocolate Special Machine Co., Inc. 

CCIE ae eee oe re oe So de eee bas ppb waa oe 39 
Eppelshemier & Company 


ee ES Ses, oh etn daca Ae eae ee RR RES Oe 38 
a CE Se a a sy ods nie via se a eS eens Cap pe bee bao 40, 41 
Mills & Brother, Inc., Thos. 


To the best of our knowledge the products advertised in THE CANDY MANUFACTURER 
have sufficient merit to warrant the serious consideration of our readers; we will appreciate 
any information to the contrary. We stand willing and ready to assist our subscribers in 
any possible and rea ble way in connecting with reliable sources of supply or in 
obtaining redress in any unfair or unsatisfactory transaction with our advertisers, though 


we assume no obligation in accepting the advertising. 





Therefore, when all other things are equal, give preference to the advertisers in THE 
CANDY MANUFACTURER. If you do not find just the item of equipment or supplies 


you are looking for, remember you have free access to our Buyers’ Directory files. 


























THE CANDY MANUFACTURER PUB. CO. 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
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— Simplex Starch buck 


A National Equipment 


for starch moulded candy making 











Built in Wood or Steel Cleans centers economically, eff- 
ciently and thoroughly, and tends 


toward factory cleanliness. 














Great saving of time and expense. 
400 to 500 trays per hour. 


Handles the softest centers without 
damage. 





Write for full description show- 

ing how simple, easy of operation 

and helpful this machine is to 
the candy manufacturer. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturer in the World of Candy and Chocolate Machinery 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
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for making 
CHOCOLATE ™ 
EASTER RABBITS. 
EGGS AND». .’ 
NOVELTIES si 


With these metal double molds you 
can make very attractive Chocolate 
Figures, either hollow or solid, 
which will greatly increase your 
Holiday sales. 


Send for our illustrated catalog No. 3, 
u request. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


EPPELSHEIMER & CO. 


34.44 HUBERT ST. Dept. F NEW YORK 
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W. L. FLEISHER & CO., Inc. 






Engineering 


Placing your problems in the 
hands of this organization gives you 
the benefit of all the experience of 
the foremost engineers in the coun- 


try on air conditioning systems. 


These specialists who are nation- 
ally known and recognized, have 


made air conditioning their life study. 


They will be glad to refer you to 
an installation near you or give you 
the names of concerns in your own 
business who have successfully in- 
stalled our air conditioning systems. 
You may then get in touch and 
understand why Sturtevant-Fleisher 


Systems are preferred. 


Whatever your problems or con- 
ditions, these engineers who have in- 
stalled hundreds of systems all over 
the country will be glad to co- 


operate with you. 


31 Union Square West 
New York, New York 
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CARVER 
COCOA BUTTER PRESSES 








NOTICE 
REGARDING PATENTS 


We have incorporated and standardized in 
our Presses the following features, which have 
never before been used in presses of this kind; 
viz., devices to perform automatically : 


1. Filling of the Pots. 


2. Closing and Opening of the 
Pots. 


3. Ejecting of the Cocoa Cakes 
from Pots. 
All of these (and certain other features of 
our machines) are covered by Patents, Issued, 
Allowed and Pending. 


This gives to us the exclusive right to make, 
use and sell presses so equipped. 


We sell these presses at fair prices to our 
customers and to them only goes the right to use 
such machines. 








FOR CATALOG OR FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


FRED S. CARVER 


ENGINEER 
8 West 40th Street NEW YORK 














(Patented and Patents Pending) 
THE CARVER COCOA BUTTER PRESS 
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TeAGREER COATER=: 


Packi ng 





A Complete Unit—Coating, Dryi: 


No paper plaques 1 
Guaranteed capacity, 12), 


























The Greer Coater 3 
The Greer Chocolate Bar and Te 


Showing bunker and col 


Guaranteed to Produce 2 


119-137 Windsor Street J. W. GRE 














<a GREER S59 Manufacturers of Confectioners’ Mach 
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>. A Iriumph as a Production Unit 


>the last word in machine design an performance 





Drying, Conveying and Packing 
laques necessa 
madi 12'4 feet 3 Re 




















Greer Drying, Conveying and Packing Machine 


This machine places before your packers 200 plaques 
of perfectly dry goods each hour—a steady stream 
of finished goods direct from your Coater 
or Enrober. 











ad 


ar and Ten-Pound Cake Machine 
r and cold box complete 


oduce 20,000 lbs. Per Day 


RE E RR C O 4 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ioners’ Machinery that Pays Dividends ~ 2 Ep 
: CHOCOLATE a efi 
te ACH IN © is 
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‘Thomas Mills & Bro., Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HARD CANDY MACHINE 


Send for pamphlet on this machine. 





Have You Our Latest Catalogue on Entire Line of Candy Factory Equipment ? 


If not, use coupon on opposite page and let us quote you on the kind of equipment 
you are especially interested in. 


No. 10 BALL MACHINE for COCOANUT, CREAM and CHICLE 








HEADQUARTERS 


FOR CANDY 
MACHINERY, 
TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1864 


HNEUUUDUCAAGAPR GER PAMOULGEOAT UO ARMA AEM 
a en 


**If it’s listed with Mills it’s a success”’ 
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Mr. Superintendent :— 





Equipment that will help you get better results from 
your factory hands in 1923: 






Starch Drying and Reconditioning 
Equipment— 


Eliminating hotrooms, excessive heat and doing away 
with discolored starch; installed in the largest factories 
in the country. 







Five Roll Steel Refiners 


Large size—greatest capacity. 







Continuous Vacuum Cookers— 





Plastic Presses and Automats— 


Most modern installation for the productive manu- 
facture of filled goods of quality. 





Improved Chocolate Moulding Ma- 


chines— 
Endless. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
~ Equipment— 







A large assortment of used c2zdy and chocolate machinery 
always kept in stock. 








CANDY AND CHOCOLATE 
SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 


39 Cortlandt Street New York City 
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SIMPLEX poistic PRESS 


FOR FILLED OR STUFFED HARD CANDIES 


HE SIMPLEX IMPROVED 
PLASTIC PRESS has a greater 
output capacity than the older type ma- 
chines, 24 inch Die Bars; direct mator 
drive, two speeds, special wire screen 
conveyor. Operation economical, simple and exceptionally accurate— 


every machine given a practical test before shipment. Our Motor 
se : Driven Sizing 
An assortment of popular dies included with every press. Machine 
No extra charge. bar 
reater 
| VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO. Fy mmc 
326 W. Madison Street 
CHICAGO 
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Bucyrus Copper Kettles 


have © dependable service since 
1 Their design assures— 


Safety—Durability—Economy 














Steam Jacketed Tilting Kettle 


Our Prices will interest you. Get them! 


The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works Co. 
Bucyrus, Ohio 
Also Manufacturers of 
MIXING KETTLES, COPPER CANDY PANS 


and BUCYRUS REVOLVING PANS— 
the last word in production machines. 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF 


CANDY MACHINERY and 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT 
CONSULT THIS 
Machinery and Factory Equipment Insert 
in TheCandy Manufacturer 
If you don’t find it here, write 


The Candy Manufacturer Publishing Co. 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
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PARES os Sirs 


OT to investigate the money 
saving possibilities of the 
Baker Ice Machine is an 

absolute disregard of those pro- 

ong principles which increase 
th business and profits. 


Write today for information. 


BAKER ICE MACHINE CO., INC. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Here is a 


Bar Wrapping Machine 
that is RIGHT—Speed 70-80 per min. 


















Suitable for Chocolate Covered Bars, Peanut 
Bars and Similar Shaped Goods 














The development of this machine was due to a demand for 
a machine to wrap bar goods in a printed glassine, wax paper or 
foil wrapper, and register the printing. 


The printed paper or foil is fed from a roll and cut off to 
the required length of the sheet. The registration is adjusted when 
>) necessary by the attendant while the machine is in operation. 








It can be equipped so that two or more sizes can be wrapped 
on the same machine. The machine will wrap somewhat irreg- 
ular shaped pieces and will accommodate itself to reasonable 
variations in dimensions. 


The feed is by means of chain conveyor and discharge by 
belt conveyor. 


Other wrapping machines for different uirements. 
Send us samples and let us give you par- 
ticulars in regard to wrapping them. 








Cable Address: “FERGHAS, N. Y.” 


FERGUSON & HAAS, Inc. 


515-521 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 
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The “Coldbed” — 
Chocolate Drying and Packing Table 


Directly Connected to Enrober 


Patents Pending 


Something You Should Know 


The Largest, the Most Representative, the Best Known Candy Makers Have Exclusively 
Adopted the Coldbed and Will Use No Other Method for Chilling and Drying Chocolate 
Coated Goods. Why? What Is the Secret of Its Popularity? What Reason Can Be Given 
for the Unfailing Repeat Orders Which Follow a Trial Installation? 


THE ANSWER IS OBVIOUS—The practical, experienced, production manager has 
learned the value of applied engineering knowledge. As an example, he now knows that 
for the same rise in temperature one gallon of refrigerated water will take up as much heat 
as two hundred cubic feet of refrigerated air. 


He knows that in Chilling Chocolate goods smaller crystals of the fat are formed when 
the cooling is rapid, while in slow cooling larger crystals are formed and the fracture con- 
sequently becomes dull and grayish. 


Having knowledge of such well known principles it was just plain common sense to apply 
them practically as we have done with the COLDBED Table, and as a result the chocolates by 
this method show a finer texture and the centers, being properly chilled throughout, are in the 
best possible condition for immediate packing. And (this is important to your pocketbook )— 


1. The COLDBED Tables are sold at a very reasonable price. Our cistomers say 
we do not ask enough for them. 


2. They are great money savers. No girl at the feed end of the table. The goods 
are not handled on the COLDBED until they reach the packer. 


3. The scrap and waste is minimized. The goods are immediately set after leaving 


the enrober and hence there are no feather edges. 


We will serve you wherever you are. Write for literature and complete information. 


Also manufacturers of 
“The Chillblast” Air Conditioner, Cooler and Dehumidifier, 
The Bentz Drying System for Starch Rooms 
and 


The Bentz Air Conditioning Apparatus for Maintaining Uniform Atmospheric 
Conditions in Rooms or Factories. 


BENTZ ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Main Office: 140 Cedar St., New York Factory: 661 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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The Chemistry 


of Salesmanship 


A Novel Analysis of the Art of Selling 
by Sidney J. Rockwell 





ROBABLY a hundred ingredients 
enter into that chemical compound 
which we call a perfect sale—but a 
tem | hundred is an unwieldly number. We 
would be lost in the analysis. 

Without regard to their relative importance, 
let us jot down a dozen of them which seem to 
the writer of greatest importance. For your 
own case revise this list to suit individual tem- 
perament and talent: 

12 Chemicals in a Perfect Sale 
7. Buayer’s Problems. 
Power. 
Personality. 











Logie, i. 
Sincerity. 8. 
Enthusiasm. 9. 
Opportunity. 10. Humor. 
Service. 11. Dignity. 

. Applause. 12. Courtesy. 

If the reader will analyze one of his sales he 
will realize that probably four or five of the 
above ‘‘chemicals’’ were mainly responsible for 
‘‘compounding”’ his sale; one or two of them 
may well have been outstanding influences. 
Then if he will analyze another sale with a 
different sort of a customer he will find that 
four or five other ‘‘chemicals’’ composed the 
principal part of the sale—and that there was 
a different outstanding influence or chemical. 

The different type customer was the reason 
for the use of a different set of influences—and 
the real salesman always shifts his selling 
chemicals to meet each new situation. 

The ideal condition would be if the salesman 
were master of these dozen selling chemicals. 
Then he could choose just the right ones to suit 
the individual make-up of each customer pros- 
pect in turn. 

This idea of comparing a selling problem to 
the construction of a chemical compound offers 
most interesting sidelights that the thoughtful 
salesman will find splendidly helpful in self- 
analysis. 

In both cases if a ‘‘precipitate’’ occurs the 
result will be a partial or an entire failure, and 
this precipitate may well be a base element such 
as humor. Now humor in moderate degree 
might well add consistency to the average sale, 


sé 


but if the prospect is a gruff individual, humor, 


becomes a foreign element and must be avoided. 
If you are a bit gruff, diplomatically so, you 
meet him on his own ground. You are his kind 
of man and the chances are he will like you. 
You have then established the atmosphere for 
selling. If the buver is a nervous sort that 
talks fast, vou must speed up. If he is a slow 
thinking, slow talking chap, slow down to his 
pace. 
Find Your Feature Chemical 

The big idea is for a salesman to cross- 
analyze himself and decide just which elements 
he has in most pronounced degree. He may de- 
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cide that they are Enthusiasm, Humor and 
Courtesy. Therefore he should make these 
three the main elements in his selling com 
pound. He should use the others, but these 
three, if they apply to his prospect, stand for 
his own personality—and it is an unwise thing 
to try to get away from one’s own personality. 
Our work is sure to ring false, unless we are 
real actors. (Actors, by the way, often make 
splendid salesmen. ) 

Now then—if the prospect is a hopelessly 
mournful sort of fellow, any emphasis upon 
enthusiasm might actually give annoyance. 


Selling Problems 


Another salesman may have little or no Hu- 
mor in his make-up—and it may be a great 
effort for him to express Enthusiasm—but he 
can register Sincerity, which may take the place 
of Enthusiasm. Further, this second salesman 
may be a logical and dignified sort of fellow. 
Therefore his three main chemicals will be Sin 
cerity, Logic and Dignity—and in their use he 
keeps within his own personality. 

The ambitious salesman will bend all efforts 
to acquire other main chemicals of course—for 
this will allow him to make the right impression 
on a wider range of prospects. 

The wide differences in the temperaments of 
buyers call for divisions into broad general 
classes, and where possible into specifie classes. 

Thus—in advance of an important sale a man 
might roughly decide to make use of his selling 
chemicals in somewhat the following percent 
ages: Logie, 50%: Service, 25%: Courtesy, 
25%. 

In another case he might plan as follows for 
a prospect who was known to be somewhat 
proud of his position in life: Dignity, 50%; 
Applause, 25% ; Opportunity, 25%. 

It would be confusing to plan for more than 
three main chemicals. 

It is important to realize that we can learn 
from our failures fully as much as from our 
successes. 

Therefore we should study what chemicals 
were precipitates in the selling compounds that 
failed to achieve results. 

The only thought of this little sketch on sell- 
ing is to throw the subject on the study sereen 
from a new and an easily analyzed angle. 

Read—Study—Apply 

The salesman who will read it over from time 
to time and the salesmen who will really study 
it and apply it to their own problems and to 
their own personalities cannot help but obtain 
tangible results. 

They will then realize, if they do not now, 
that study, advance planning and daring execu- 
tion will outrun and outlast all the luck in the 
world.—Playthings. 
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**1923 is a Sales Managers’ year,’’ a year of keen competition, but a year 


that will reward aggressive, well organized sales effort. Never before in the 
history of our industry has there been such a need for close co-operation be- 
tween manufacturers. This get-together, work-together spirit must exist to 
have ‘‘competition at a profit.’’ ' 

THe Canny Manvuracturer represents practically a ‘‘closed session’’ of 
manufacturing confectioners; therefore advantage may be taken of this con- 
tact with executives and department heads of the candy factories of this cown- 
try to get together each month for a free and frank discussion of the vital 
interests and everyday problems which are closest to the manufacturing fra- 
ternity of the confectionery industry. 


We would like to receive expressions from our readers on any of the fol- 





lowing suggested subjects, or choose your own: 


The Business Outlook—for our industry. 
Candy Salesmen and Salesmanship—and instances of successful 


campaigns. 


Policies and Organization of Sales Department—plans, records 


and systems. 


The Distributing Retailer—how the manufacturer can help the 
retail candy dealers to be more successful and sell more 
candy at a profit, also a discussion on dealer helps that 


HELP the dealer. 


Co-ordination of Sales and Production Departments. 
“Competition at a Profit””—citing problems and policies in price- 


fixing and adjustment. 


Let us hear from many manufacturers on any topic of common interest. 
Your letter or manuscript will be published in the next available issue. Forms 
close 28th of the month preceding issue.—Epiror, THe Canpy MANUFACTURER. 


Salesmen—Commercial Shock Troops 


by John H. Allen 
President, Allen-Qualley Company of St. Paul 


HE outlook for the future success of the 
. “andy industry in this country is good, but 

this element of success will not decorate a 
silver platter nor be had for the asking. It will 
come only to those who go out and fight for it. 
The salesmen occupy the front line trench; they 
are, one might say, commercial shock troops. 
It is up to them to carry out the orders as 
issued from general headquarters. 

In a measure our salesmen take the place in 
industry that the doughboy does in the army. 
But how long would a company of untrained 
soldiers survive against the assault of an effi- 
cient enemy carefully coached in the deadliest 
tactics of modern warfare? Applying the same 
argument to our manufacturing organizations 
and jobbing concerns, what chance would the 
‘*would-be’’ salesman have against air-tight 
competition who has keen given a cost book, a 
catalog, a few samples, an expense check and 
nothing else. 
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The firm in my opinion who hires road men 
should consider itself duty bound, if for no 
other reason than self-preservation, to see that 
those men leave the factory not only with the 
necessary pad and pencil, but with the funda- 
mental knowledge of what constitutes the pro- 
fession of selling, whether it is merchandise or 
an opportunity. 

Too often we are wont to shift the responsi- 
bility for the falling off in sales or the dragging 
condition of a territory to the salesman, while 
in truth the root of the trouble lies primarily 
with the man who is responsible for the success 
of those men—the sales manager. 

The sales manager is generally a high speed 
salesman himself. This talent is generally the 
main reason for his having landed the job in 
the first place, yet how many brilliant people 
there are in the world who are absolutely un- 
able to impart their knowledge to others, or to 
give to those eager to learn a comprehensive 
idea as to how the job should be done. 
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Yes, business is going to be good in 1923, but 
it is only going to be good for those who wade 
in and fight for it and not for those who splash 
around the edges and wish for it. 

The sales manager is one of the most impor- 
taut elements in the drive for suecess. When 
the zero hour arrives he is the man who leads 
them over the top—around him the plan of 
attack is centered and with him lies the respon- 
sibility for the success or failure of the care- 


fully mapped out campaign; the salesmen re- 
flect in a great measure his ability or his in- 
efficiency. It is unusual to get out of a propo- 
sition more than you put into it. The same 
applies to your salesman. The less attention 
is paid to his education, his success, the less 
one is going to get back in dollars and cents, 
and the firm with a mediocre, half-hearted, dis- 
interested sales staff is going to find the plod- 
ding awful tough in 1923. 


Candy Display Methods 
by Carl E. Behr 


Sales Manager, Paul F’. Beich Com pany of Bloomington and Chicago 


NE of the disadvantages the candy busi- 
ness labors under is that the dealer who 
finally sells our product is not very greatly 

interested in it. Do you doubt it? Let us see. 
Many candy stores make some candy them- 
selves and feature it to the disadvantage of the 
varieties they buy. Even if they make no candy 
whatever, these dealers are as much interested 
in their soda fountain as in candy sales. It is 
obvious that the grocer, druggist, restaurant, 
and pool room owner and the tobacconist see 
candy only as an additional profit maker, not 
vital to the business. 

For this reason, the manufacturer or whole- 
saler must see to it that his product is properly 
displayed, as rapid turnover depends on promi- 
nent display, and while the dealers in other 
lines, such as dry goods, men’s clothing, jew- 
elry, ete., looks at this matter of display as of 
first importance, in the candy business, unfor- 
tunately, the large manufacturer’s product is 
well displayed only when the salesman who sold 
the dealer has emphasized the importance of 
it on his particular product. Those of us who 
have had experience on both sides of the 
counter know that the retailer has his troubles 
too and he cannot be criticized if, with his mani- 
fold duties, he overlooks the importance of just 
one phase of his business. 

By experiment, we have determined that the 
sale of a staple is tripled if it is displayed in 
a counter jar rather than in a shelf jar. 

A jar of unusual shape is more effective than 
a familiar jar. A dealer will increase his sales 
by having glassware of different styles in re- 
serve; for instance, displaying marshmallows 
in a jar of different design from the one used 
the previous week, say, for a hard candy. 

The standard year-round items are generally 
displayed on metal or glass dishes or trays and 
each item competes with all the others for 
attention. By taking one variety at a time and 
displaying a great deal more of it on top of the 
case, the dealer will still do the same amount 
of business on the standard lines and will in- 
crease his total sales by the amount of candy 
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sold from the top. The result will be especially 
favorable if bags to sell at from 5e to 25e are 
previously filled ready to hand out. It is not 
fully realized that one of the big advantages of 
bar goods is that in many cases the consumer 
helps himself, and lays down his coin. He won’t 
wait for a clerk to weight out 10¢ worth. 

When a syndicate store runs a special in 
‘randy, it invariably has a lot of bags ready to 
hand out and we may be sure that the syndi- 
‘ates have the best candy merchandising talent 
at their command, so candy salesmen may 
safely urge similar methods to their customers. 

Selling an item at a cut price on Saturdays 
and at a higher price the rest of the week is no 
new device, vet it cannot be done too frequently, 
for it increases the number of candy eaters and 
develops a taste for the better varieties. 

| have in mind one salesman who has been 
successful in getting some of his most energetic 
druggists and confectioners to install a cheap 
table covered with bright crepe paper right 
near the entrance on Saturdays only. Cus- 
tomers practically have to stumble over it and 
the combination of location, display and pricing 
makes a neat addition to the dealer’s sales, not 
to mention those of the salesman who was re- 
sponsible for the idea. 

The gist of the whole matter is this: We all 
know effective display and pricing to appeal to 
the popular demand increases the sale of candy. 
To cash in on this knowledge is a different mat- 
ter. The manufacturer’s and wholesaler’s only 
point of contact is the traveling salesman or a 
printed message. In selling direct to the re- 
tailer, there is just one intermediary, the sales- 
man, but when the manufacturer sells the 
wholesaler there are two sets of salesmen and, 
furthermore, the wholesaler’s buyer or sales 
manager must be converted to the importance 
of these matters as they apply to candy sales. 

Every manufacturer can apply these special 
methods to a number of his products and, with 
all working toward the same goal, it won’t be 
long before dealers won’t need to be urged to 
display candy. The other fellow’s displays and 
sales will bring the last into line. 
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Candy Salesmen and Salesmanship 
by Albert F. L. Schmidt 


Manager, F. D. Seward Factory, National Candy Co. 


know of no commodity that requires the 

close application to its market more than 

candy. The real substantial reason of that 
is due to the fact that it is a commodity ready 
for consumption and, as such, gets the severest 
kind of critical judgment placed upon it. Yet, 
on the other hand, there is not a commodity 
that develops a more rapid turnover with the 
lowest possible investment, and at the same 
time brings in cash, than candy. 

The day has come, however, when it is abso- 
lutely necessary for a candy salesman to suc- 
ceed to use salesmanship, and that salesman- 
ship does not mean conversation, but salesman- 
ship that abounds in worth-while, practical sug- 
gestions to the retailer. The salesman must 
give thought to the individual merchant’s store 
and then place his suggestions before the re- 
tailer. 

One of the commonest kinds of difficulties, 
and one of the real reasons why more candy has 
not been sold by the average retailer, is because 
the importance of that department of his busi- 
ness has not been properly ‘‘sold’”’ to him. So 
frequently you step into a retailer’s store and 
you will find, in some secluded spot, a candy 
case—unattractive, lots of things on top of it— 
and he will complain to the salesman that the 
candy business is poor. Yet, so many times 
that salesman does not begin to appreciate the 
fact that the very location of his candy case, in 
part, is answerable to his candy business being 
poor. 

It is the salesman’s daily, religious duty to 
bring home the fact to the retailer that candy 
is bought on the impulse, and being an ‘‘im- 
pulse purchase commodity,’’ it necessarily 
must have the most prominent location in a re- 
tailer’s store and then the display and contents 
of that case must be kept in an appetizing way 
by the retailer. Consider, for instance, what 
display means to commodities much less pur- 
chased on the impulse as compared to candy. 

A merchant on one oceasion told me that his 
sale of shirts, a splendid display of which he 
had in his store, was reduced just 50 per cent 
in one week as compared to the previous week 
in which he had had no shirt display sale, and 
did not discover or realize its true cause until 
someone had called his attention to the fact that 
the cold weather had frosted his windows to 
such an extent that the display could not be 
seen. 

I would be willing to venture a guess that if 
the display windows of stores, generally, were 
blank for one solid week that the sales would 
drop off within those stores for that period be- 
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tween forty and fifty per cent. Now candy 
buying being so characteristically the ‘*‘impulse 
purchase,’’ you can see how important it is for 
the salesman to dwell on the value of the dis- 
play of candy to the merchant. 

One of the greatest introductions in our in- 
dustry has been the final acceptance, in a very 
encouraging way by the manufacturers gener- 
ally, of the value of promoting the seasons in 
industry; and one of the greatest opportunities 
that any candy salesman could or ever can have 
is to circulate and sell the idea of the sales 
value of seasons in the candy industry to the 
retailer. 

One of my salesmen, very recently, told me 
that with the advertising and an effort espe- 
cially put forth one of his accounts sold more 
candy the week ‘‘Candy Day’’ prevailed than 
he did the week of Christmas. That is saying 
a whole lot and is but one of many cireum- 
stances that the merchant has found by sup- 
porting these various seasons in the candy in- 
dustry. 

The more time the candy salesman takes to 
try to help the dealer to realize the importance 
of proper merchandising, the better it will be 
for all concerned, because this is but a most 
important part of ene of his functions as a 
salesman. 

Just a short while ago I had the opportunity 
to eall attention to one of our salesmen in sell- 
ing faney packages in a certain town. He sold 
the best account there the bulk goods, but no 
fancy packages. This dealer always took the 
position that fancy packages would not sell in 
his town. This particular salesman had his 
attention called to the fact that in an adjoining 
town, some ten miles away, his fancy package 
sales were worth while and that there was no 
doubt in our minds but that the same kind of 
gallant young men lived in this town as did 
in this adjoining town and that if the mer- 
chant’s attention was called to that he would 
begin to see the matter in a different light and 
give the young men in his own town the same 
opportunity to buy fancy packages as the young 
men were permitted in the adjoining town. 

Through this argument this particular dealer 
was finally prevailed upon to put in a few pack- 
ages of a kind, with the result that in a matter 
of four weeks’ time he re-ordered on the faney 
packages; and is now sold to the idea that it 
wasn’t a question of the town, but it was purely 
a personal opinion of his own that was stagnat- 
ing his possibility of selling fancy packages. 

This is but another example of how a sales- 
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man can help the dealer try to analyze his situ- 
ation regarding the particular commodity that 
the dealer is attempting to sell, and, after all 
is said and done, one of the best arguments that 


we can give a merchant to be enthused and en- 
couraged to push candy more, aside from its 
rapid turnover and low investment necessities, 
is that it brings in cash. 


When the Prospect Says He Is Perfectly Satisfied 


by A. M. Painter 


Southwest Cracker Company 


Here is another case which proves that agreements sell more goods and get better 
results than arguments. This letter won fourth prize in the Dartnell Weekly 
Sales Idea Contest.— Eprror. 


N taking on a new town, I found one mer- 

chant in this town that would not give me 
any time, look at my samples or even talk to 
me. He had two of my competitors’ lines and 
was dividing his business with them. All he 
would say was he had two lines and he was 
satisfied with them, their goods were good, 
prices same as mine, and they had always 
treated him fine so why change or split his 
business up any more. 

[ saw this man was a very shrewd and sue- 
cessful business man so I agreed with him that 
both the lines he had were very good and both 
good houses and my prices were no better 
than theirs. Also as he had no cause for quit- 
ting them I could see where he was right and 
if one of them was my line I would not want 
him to quit me without a cause. 

I left him feeling very good. Next trip I 
called on him again, bragged on the nice assort- 
ment of cakes he kept and his display of them, 


and left him without saying a word about my 
line. 

Every two weeks when making this town | 
never missed going in, setting my grip down 
inside the door, walking back and saying, 
‘**Hello, how are you?’’ and walking out, never 
offering to sell him. 

| kept this up for five or six months, finally 
one day after saying ‘‘hello’’ and starting out, 
he called me to come back and bring my grip 
back and said te me, ‘‘Say, you have been 
coming in here saying hello to me for a long 
time and never offered to sell me, and darned 
if I don’t give you a nice order.’’ He did anc 
has very seldom missed giving me an order 
every trip since, and I have entirely eliminated 
one of my competitors and am now getting the 
long end of his business. 

I don’t think any other plan would have sold 
this man, because he hated arguments, but he 
was too human to resist my good-natured per- 
sistence. 


Optimism from Toledo 


F'rom the Toledo Blade, February 14, 1923 


OLEDO candy manufacturers are emerging 

from what they believe has been the most 
damaging period the trade has ever experi- 
enced. Those surviving report the outlook for 
1923 business to be extremely bright. 

Those who have weathered the storm of ad- 
versity, which also was preceded by the anti- 
sugar ‘‘wasting’’ propaganda of the war time, 
are looking forward to the best year in 1923 
they have had in a decade, local manufacturers 
declare. 

Two factors are working adversely to the 
business at this time. One is the luxury tax, 
or confections tax of 3 per cent; the other is 
the railway freight situation, which has ham- 
pered delivery of materials to the plants and 
delivery of the product to the buyers in a num- 
ber of cases, according to the general report of 
the business here. 
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The trade has had the best January in years, 
says D. R. Smith, head of the Smith-Kirk 
Candy Co., one of the largest manufacturers 
here. The outlook for this company is par- 
ticularly bright Mr. Smith declares. 

The most vital interest before the candy in- 
dustry is the removal of the luxury tax, Mr. 
Smith believes, and. joins in support of the 
movement of the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation to have that tax taken from candy. 

F. M. Williams, Jr., of the Williams Candy 
Co., says he would not care to stay in the busi- 
ness if it did not show promise of a better 
vear in 1923 than was experienced in 1922. He 
says an impression inimical to the candy trade 
has been created by the drop in the price of 
sugar since the war when it reached approxi- 
mately 30 cents a pound. A proportional de- 
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crease in candy prices has been expected by 
the public he says. 

Such a decline in the market would amount 
to ruin because the cost of rents, labor, fuel, 
transportation and living costs have not pro- 
portionately declined, he contends. This im- 
pression, along with the other obstacles the 
candy business have met, put a large number 
of the candy makers in the garage business, 
Mr. Williams states. His company is expecting 
a business ‘‘twice as good in 1923 as it was in 
1922,’ he states. 

The Harter Candy Co. is expecting a bigger 
trade this year, states William F. Malone, an 
official of the concern. His company employs 
approximately 100 men and women. It is one 
of the established concerns which has a large 
stable trade. All the candy business is sea- 
sonal, Mr. Malone states. The heads of the 
other large concerns here concur in this state- 
ment. 

R. M. Messinger of Charles H. Messinger & 
Co., is in accord with the report for a bright 
1923 outlook. His company for the first time in 
vears has maintained the pre-holiday force of 
workmen, close to 100, through January and 
expect to keep it entirely employed throughout 
the spring and summer. The Messinger Com- 
pany has been inconvenienced by freight car- 
rving obstacles, he states. 

Several thousand Toledoans are promised 
all-vear employment in the candy trade this 
vear for the first time in several years, these 
reports indicate. 


Gordon Stewart, Vice-Pres. Park and Tilford 

As forms for this issue were closing we were ad- 
vised of the promotion of Gordon Stewart to second 
viee-president of Park & Tilford. 

Mr. Stewart has made a record of accomplishment 
as general manager of the company that deserves 
special mention. His promotion is a recognition of 
and a tribute to modern management methods. Mr. 
Stewart is an executive of unusual ability and vision, 
the kind of ‘‘association timber’’ which is a credit 
and an asset to any industry. We are promised an 
article on some phase of factory management from 
Mr. Stewart for a later issue this vear. 


Street Railways Boost Candy Slogan 

With the assistance and generosity of the Street 
Railways Advertising Company the Candy Slogan 
will be nationally advertised in the street cars 
throughout the United States without cost to the 
National Confectioners’ Association. This same com- 
pany has already performed a similar service by run- 
ning a showing of the Candy Slogan in the street 
ears of Chicago and Boston. In their last letter to 
us the Street Railways Advertising Company stated 
they planned to place the cards in the cars the first 
part of March and that they would remain in the 
cars from one week to one month, depending upon 
conditions in the different cities. This is a great big 
boost for the Candy Slogan and the Street Railways 
Advertising Company is performing a generous and 
valuable service for the candy industry, which cer- 
tainly demands our generous approval. 
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What’s New 


Gatesville Candy Ca, is a new manufacturing con- 
cern of Gatesville, Tex. W. M. Boyle is the manager. 

J. A. Alexander of Brownsville, Tex., has opened a 
factory and will sell to the wholesale trade only. 


The three-story candy factory of Agress & Dubin, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was destroyed by fire. The estimated 
loss is $40,000. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. of Boston has been re- 
organized with an additional capital. Walter Raye 
is the newly elected president. 


W. O. Rigby of the Rigby Candy Co. of Topeka, 
Kan., announces that he will start his candy factory 
in September. Mr. Rigby is now doing a jobbing 
business. 


Dandy Candy Co. Stores, Ine., is the name of a 
new firm organized for the manufacture of eandy. 
They are loeated in Cicero, Ill. The ineorporators 
are J. Berlin, Harry Strulovitz, Julius Segal. 


Barkdoll Candy Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., has pur- 
chased the building on the corner of Hanover and 
Virginia streets and is in full operation again. The 
company manufactures a full line of bar goods and 
also hard eandy. 


The Gurinian Candy Co. has moved its factory 
and offices in Chicago to St. Joseph, Mich. The new 
modern plant has a daily capacity of 200,000 pounds. 
Products of the new plant are chocolates, gums, 
creams, peanut specialties, fudges and pan work. 


The Advance Candy Co., Ine., New York City, has 
purchased the business formerly owned by the Ad- 
vance Candy Mfg. Corp. of Delaware. Following 
are the officers: Chas. S. Josephsohn, president and 
treasurer; Hattie Josephsohn, vice-president; Lillian 
Josephsohn, seéretary. 


Carpenter’s, Inec., is the name of a new company 
which has been formed to manufacture confectionery 
and ice cream in White Plains, N. Y. It has a eap- 
italization of $100,000. Walton Carpenter is presi- 
dent and general manager; Frank B. Carpenter is 
vice-president; and Floyd M. Grant, secretary and 
treasurer. The company plans to serve a radius of 
100 miles. 


Western Confectioners’ Association held their con- 
vention in January and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, J. J. Collins, Col- 
lins-Hencke Candy Co., San Francisco; first vice- 
president, George W. Leihy, Geo. W. Leihy Co., Los 
Angeles; second vice-president, A. J. Bale, Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co., Portland, Ore.; general secretary, 
Nicholas Nelson. 
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Patents 


1,446,189. MerrHop or Maxine Canpy. 
Wiliam B. Laskey, Marblehead, 
Mass. Filed April 19, 1921. Serial 
No. 462,754. 8 Claims. (Cl. 107— 


54.) 








1. The process of making candy 
which consists in forming a tube and 
then cutting the tube while in dis- 
tended condition transversely of its 
axis. 

1,445,187. Process or Propucine A 
FROZEN Conrection. Earney B. 
Vaughan, Long Beach, Calif. Filed 
June 26, 1922. Serial No. 570,987. 
3 Claims. (Cl. 99—11.) 





1. The process of producing a con- 
fection, which comprises producing ¢ 
mass of hard frozen confection, com- 
pletely enclosing said mass in a cov- 
ering of unbaked material, submit- 
ting said thus covered mass to the 
action of metal in intimate contact 
therewith and heated to baking tem- 
perature whereby to bake the cover- 
ing without deleterious effect upon 
the mass. 

1,445,550. ConrectTion-CoaTING Ma- 
CHINE. George Simpson Perkins, 
Springfield, Mass., assignor to 
National Equipment Company, 
Springfield, Mass., a corporation of 
Massachusetts. Filed Feb. 5, 1921. 
Serial No. 442,799. 10 Claims. 
(Cl. 91—3.) 
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1. In combination with a confee- 
tionery coating machine, a pervious 
conveying means to carry articles to 
be coated thereto and permit loose 
particles carried therewith to fall 
therethrough before reaching the ma- 
chine, and means underlying said eon- 
veying means to impart a shaking 
movement thereto. 


1,443,926. Apparatus ror GRINDING 
oR Mixine Cacao, CHOCOLATE, AND 
THE Like. Carl Postranecky, Dres- 
den, Germany. Filed July 7, 1914. 
Serial No. 849,485. 1 Claim. (C1. 
83—45. ) 


In an apparatus for grinding or 
mixing eaeao, chocolate or the like, 
the combination with a stationary 
trough having a spherical bottom, of 
a rolling and stirring device arranged 
on said bottom and comprising a ro- 
tary power-driven shaft, an upper 
frame keyed on said shaft, inclined 
depending arms on said frame ar- 
ranged perpendicular to said bottom, 
a planet-gearing in said frame with 
which each of said arms is connected, 
a transverse axle on the end of each 
arm, and a rotary body on each trans- 
verse axle consisting of two rolls, 
each roll being of symmetrical shape 
to the formation of said bottom and 
thus adapted to be with its whole roll- 
ing surface in permanent direct con- 
tact with the latter, substantially as 
and for the purpose set forth. 





1,445,200. Formu.a ror A Conrec- 
TION. Otto W. Bullard and Frank 
C. Bullard, Sheridan, Wyo. Filed 
March 25, 1921. Serial No. 455.,- 
489. 1 Claim. (Cl. 99—16.) 


A method of preparing a base for 
frozen confections which comprises 
cooking a liquid consisting essentially 
of cane sugar, glucose syrup and lime 
water, adding thereto a solution of 
egg albumen in water, and finally 
beating the mass to a creamy consist- 
eney, and refrigerating the creamy 
Mass, 
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1,440,941. CHocoLATE-BLENDING Ma- 
CHINE. Oscar M. Staut, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Filed May 12, 1922. Serial 
No. 560,373. 3 Claims. (Cl. 259 
102.) 
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1. In a mixing and grinding or 
triturating machine, the combination 
of a tank having a curvilinear bot- 
tom, a longitudinal shaft extending 
therethrough, mixer arms projecting 
from said shaft provided at their 
ends with bifureations and grinding 
or triturating rollers freely supported 
in said bifureations and extending 
freely therethrough for their whole 
diameter and into wiping relation 
with the ends of the tank. 


New Delicacy for Americans 


Growing wild and in the greatest 
profusion, the cashew nut of Portu- 
guese East Africa is likely to come 
into its own, if the efforts of several 
African exporters and American im 
port houses materialize. Consul Cecil 
M. P. Cross, stationed at the African 
port of Lourenco Marques, informs 
the Department of Commerce that 
the present shipments of the cashew 
nut. from his territory represent but 
a thousandth part of the available 
surplus. The nut is offered for sale 
in many countries at candy shops and 
soda fountains, and the supply has 
heretofore come from India 
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Laboratory Control of 





Chocolate and Cocoa Products 


and Its Relation to the Department of Sales 


The fifth of a series of five articles on Cacao Products 
by Robert Schwarz and M. A. Posen 


of the Schwarz Laboratories 


The Schwarz Laboratories have for many years specialized on the chem- 
ical problems of the chocolate industry and have made a special study of the 
practical manufacturing problems of chocolate and cocoa plants.—Epiror. 


Exclusively for The Candy Manufacturer 





HE day of hit or miss in industry has 

gone long ago. Modern industry— 
efficient, productive, progressive— 
stands firmly on the bedrock of 
science. There is no longer room for argument 
as to the value of the scientist’s service in the 
industrial field. It is now recognized that 
marked success in any branch of industry is 
gained largely by and through the co-operation 
of the technical man. 

The pioneers who first realized this impor- 
tant fact and had the courage to act accordingly 
reaped benefits a thousand fold and are now 
the leaders in their respective fields, while 
those who failed to act on their convictions 
have either sunk into oblivion, or, in order to 
exist, have been forced by their more progress- 
ive competitors to follow their example. 

When puzzled and worried manufacturers 
began to analyze the reasons for the inereas- 
ingly rapid development of the business of cer- 
tain competitors, they invariably found that the 
scientist, the man in the laboratory, was always 
more or less responsible. This being so, they 
began to turn things over in their minds and 
it then occurred to them that technical or 
laboratory control must pay. They decided to 
make a trial in their own business. They em- 
ployed scientists, men who know why things 
happen. In time, the manufacturers found that 
the technician helped control raw materials, 
standardize and improve products and produc- 
tion methods, fight unfair competition, develop 
new products and new uses for old products, 
and utilize by-products. When the manufac- 
turers realized that at every step the scientist 
was both saving money by decreasing produc- 
tion costs, and increasing profits (by develop- 
ing profitable by-products), they were doubly 
convinced that science in industry pays. All 
this, of course, is in addition to the joyous feel- 
ing of confidence in the uniformly high quality 
of the products, permanently maintained, which 
laboratory control makes possible. 

We do not wish to convey the impression 
from the above that the scientist is a superman 
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or a miracle-worker. He is neither. He is only 
human, and above all has the greatest respect 
for the practical man. He has the technical 
training and the scientific point of view so 
essential to modern industry and is anxious to 
co-operate with his colleague of the plant and 
factory in solving the many problems which 
arise in placing industry on the higher, more 
efficient plane which it deserves. The technical 
man can and does render beneficial and profit- 
able service to many industries, including the 
manufacturer of cacao products. These are a 
few of the ways he is actually serving the pro- 
ducer of chocolate and cocoa: 


1. Detection of Adulteration 


This particular service is mentioned first be- 
cause it is the most obvious to the layman and 
has long been delegated to the technical man as 
his special province. 

To trace the history of adulteration from the 
earliest crude efforts to the ingenious fabrica- 
tions of modern times would make a very inter- 
esting narrative. But, unfortunately, the lim- 
itations of space forbid. Suffice it to say that 
since time immemorial there have been un- 
scrupulous persons who have preyed on the 
publie and on their honest competitors through 
the adulteration of staple commodities. 

Before the enactment of food and drug laws, 
these practices often included the addition to 
foods of substances actually dangerous to 
health. Since that time this type of adultera- 
tion has been almost entirely stamped out. The 
present varieties of the evil are more ingenious 
and usually consist in cheapening the product by 
the addition of substitutes, by the abstraction 
of valuable ingredients, by the use of inferior 
materials, and by giving the product an appear- 
ance of greater value than it really has. All of 
these forms of deception are in violation of law 
and all are inimical to the interests of the hon- 
est manufacturer. 

We will discuss briefly some of the common 
forms of adulteration to which cacao products 
are subjected. 
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The Complete Serial on Cacao Products 


Article 1, October, 1922—Introductory. Source, distribution and history of Cacao Products. 
Article 2, November, 1922—Varieties, composition, commercial production of Cocoa and Chocolate. 
Article 3, January, 1923—Standards of Cacao Products and forms of adulteration. 

Article 4, February, 1923—Application, Uses and Handling of Chocolate and Cocoa. 

Article 5, March, 1923—Laboratory control of Cacao Products. 
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Chocolate liquor is sometimes adulterated by 
the partial abstraction of cocoa butter, which 
is valuable, or by the incorporation of excessive 
quantities of cocoa shell, which is very cheap. 
A recent form of adulteration which we have 
observed in a number of liquors is the addition 
of a small proportion of sugar. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of Dutch or alkalized 
liquors, as the bitter flavor helps to mask the 
sweet taste of the sugar. Although instances 
of the incorporation of foreign fats into choco- 
late liquor have been reported, this form of 
sophistication is extremely rare. The use of 
artificial color is occasionally encountered in 
liquors, but the development of the Dutch Proe- 
ess and the art of blending has practically elim- 
inated this particular practice. 

Plain sweet coatings are sometimes adul- 
terated by the use of liquor containing exces- 
sive shell matter, by the substitution of cocoa 
butter substitutes such as cocoanut stearin, 
palm oil stearin or hydrogenated fats, for cocoa 
butter, and, less frequently, by the addition of 
artificial color to produce special colored coat- 
ings. All of these adulterations can readily be 
detected. 

Milk chocolate coatings, in addition to the 
above forms of sophistication, are most fre- 
quently subject to the following form of manip- 
ulation: Either they are deficient in whole 
milk solids, that is, they contain less than the 
12 per cent minimum requirement of the gov- 
ernment standard, or partially or completely 
skimmed milk solids are used. Sometimes a 
product showing an abnormal relation between 
the milk fat and the non-fatty milk solids is 
encountered. This is due to the use of butter 
fat and skim milk solids in improper propor- 
tions, so that normal whole milk solids cannot 
result. 

A fairly recent type of adulteration which 
we have encountered is so-called ‘‘milk coat- 
ings,’’ which contained butter fat, but no non- 
fatty milk solids, the use of inferior butter fat 
of strong flavor giving the semblance of ‘‘milk”’ 
flavor to the piece. Such a product is neither 
a milk chocolate coating nor a straight sweet 
coating, and cannot legally be sold as either. 
The use of decomposed or infected milk in coat- 
ings is occasionally encountered. 

It has frequently been assumed that in so 
complex a mixture as milk chocolate the substi- 
tution of cocoanut or palm oil stearin, or other 
foreign fats, for cocoa butter or butter fat can- 
not be definitely proven—especially if only a 
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small amount of ‘‘substitute’’ butter is used. 
This idea—as some manufacturers have learned 
to their sorrow—is wrong, because methods of 
analysis have become so searching that when 
the percentage of ‘‘substitute’’ becomes high 
enough to actually effect a saving the analysis 
is quite readily able to detect and prove the 
adulteration. 

The manufacturer of solid chocolate and 
coatings is least likely to use foreign fats or 
otherwise adulterate his products. His goods 
almost always pass in interstate commerce and 
thus become subject to supervision by the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Prosecutions by the legal de- 
partment of this government agency generally 
lead to so much unpleasant and costly publicity 
that chocolate manufacturers almost invariably 
make every possible effort to have their goods 
meet all government specifications. Deliberate 
adulteration with shell, furthermore, never 
pays the coating house. Even the presence of 
small percentages of shell necessitates the use 
of considerable extra cocoa butter to make the 
coating run as freely as it must for dipping or 
enrobing at proper temperatures. A little ex- 
perimenting and some accurate cash figuring 
has positively convinced many manufacturers 
that shell in coatings costs them much money. 

The various state health departments gener- 
ally have not at their command the means and 
organizations to enforce food laws and regula- 
tions as strictly as the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture does. Therefore the use of for- 
eign fats, cocoa dust, skim milk, ete., is far 
more apt to be found on candies which do not 
pass in interstate commerce. Thus if a con- 
fectioner finds himself facing a severe price 
cutting on chocolates which do not pass any 
state boundary, he may be able to find the ex- 
planation of the low selling price of his com- 
petitor by having an examination made of the 
coating. This has frequently been done and 
has often led to some interesting and rather 
astonishing disclosures. 

In the case of cocoa powder, the most com- 
mon form of adulteration is the incorporation 
of an excessive proportion of shell matter. 
Sometimes, in order to produce special shades, 
cocoa is artificially colored by the use of coal 
tar color, charcoal or of small proportions of 
metallic salts. In some instances, in order to 
make difficult the microscopic detection of ex- 
cessive shell matter, the cocoa is subjected to 
an extremely harsh alkali treatment, which 
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alters the appearance of the shell tissues under 
the microscope. 

Cocoa powder infected with mould, or ex- 
cessively moist, or made from mouldy or de- 
teriorated beans is occasionally encountered. A 
form of adulteration once prevalent but now 
rarely met with is the addition of foreign 
starch to the cocoa. In the case of ‘‘ breakfast 
cocoa’’ the product may contain less than the 
recently established minimum of 22 per cent fat 
required by the government standard. 


Milk cocoa is subject to the same forms of 


adulteration as have been mentioned with ref- 
erence to milk chocolate and cocoa, 

Cocoa butter may be only technically adul- 
terated, that is, it may be a pure butter which 
fails to comply with one or two of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia requirements. It may also be 
actually subjected to admixture with cocoanut 
stearin, palm kernel nut stearin, hydrogenated 
fat or other cocoa butter substitute. Or the 
product may consist in whole or in part of shell 
butter or recovered butter. It may possess an 
abnormal color, odor or taste which would 
limit its field of usefulness. Although cocoa 
butter is less liable to rancidity than most fats, 
samples are occasionally encountered which, 
through prolonged storage under unfavorable 
conditions, have developed evidences of ran- 
cidity, or which show too high a content of free 
fatty acids to pérmit of their use for food or 
drug purposes, 

The above are a few of the more common 
forms of adulteration of cacao products. Their 
detection is the province of the chemist and the 
industry is accustomed to turn to the labora- 
tory for that purpose. 

But there are many other important services 
which the laboratory man renders. Among 
them are: 


2. Checking Up and Drawing Up Specifications for 
Raw Materials 


The relation of raw materials to finished 
product is evident. Unless the nibs or the 
liquor, the sugar, milk, the cocoa butter and the 
other ingredients which enter the finished prod- 
uct are free from adulterants and of satisfac- 
tory quality, the skillful and expert handling in 
the plant will fail to produce a quality article. 

For example, unless the fat content of a 
chocolate liquor is known, the plant man cannot 
accurately figure the amount of cocoa butter 
which will be required in order to produce a 
specified coating. The figuring of production 
cost when submitting a competitive bid thus 
would involve a considerable financial gamble. 
Again, if a partly skimmed milk powder is 
bought in good faith as whole milk and is then 
used in the manufacture of a milk coating, the 
coating will be adulterated within the meaning 
of the Food and Drugs Act. Prosecution by 
the federal or state food authorities can readilv 
result. A chemical analysis of the milk would 
at once show its true nature. 
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The technical man examines the raw mate 
rials, reports as to their quality, as to their fit- 
ness or unfitness for the purpose intended, and, 
with the co-operation of the factory man, draws 
up specifications for all raw materials, so that 
their quality can be assured. 


3. Standardizing the Product, Checking Up Pro- 
duction Methods and Assuring the Compliance 
of the Product with the Standards 


With the checking up of the raw materials 
the first step in standardizing the product has 
been taken. To further assure uniformity, the 
technical man investigates production methods. 
A manufacturer, in producing a coating, for 
example, uses a formula calling for chocolate 
liquor, sugar, cocoa butter and flavor in such 
proportions as to give certain percentages of 
fat, sugar and cocoa matter in the finished 
product. It is essential that these percentages 
be adhered to rather closely if the piece is to 
have the qualities which the trade demands. 
The plant superintendent draws a sample, it is 
analyzed, and the report submitted to the plant. 
The exact composition of the piece is at once 
evident. It can at once be determined whether 
the formula has been followed exactly and 
whether the piece will thus be certain to meet 
the customer’s requirements. In this ways, a 
close check is maintained on production meth- 
ods and the knowledge on the part of plant la- 
bor that such a check exists has a most salutary 
effect on the care and accuracy with which it 
follows directions to the latter. 

In the case of manufacturers who make their 
own chocolate liquors, a very simple and in- 
expensive test made by the laboratory will 
quickly show whether a given lot of nibs will 
produce a liquor free from excessive shell mat- 
ter. A composite sample of the nibs is taken 
from the crackers and fanners, and the percent- 
age of shell matter and germs present in the 
nibs is determined, If the proportion present 
is too high for producing a pure liquor, the 
laboratory man notifies the plant and the crack- 
ers and fanners are adjusted so that the nibs 
come through with less shell, thus assuring the 
production of a chocolate liquor free from ex- 
cessive shell matter. 


4. Meeting Competition and Increasing Sales 


In this field the laboratory man is of great 
help to the industry. Many a successful sales- 
man will tell you that one of his best selling 
aids, one which saves him much time and talk, 
and frequently helps him land the order, is a 
certificate of analysis from a reputable cocoa 
and chocolate chemist showing the composition 
of his product. An analysis showing that the 


goods offered are free from adulterants and 
comply in all respects with the governmert 
standard and customer’s requirements as to 
fat, sugar, milk, solids, ete., will convert many 
a prospect into a profitable customer. 

The technical man ean help the sales force 
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meet competition. For example, a salesman en- 
counters a customer who is buying rather large 
orders of a certain coating, or other product, 


from a competitor, but is not quite satisfied | 


with the price. The salesman secure a sample 
of the product, has it analyzed, and obtains a 
report showing the composition of the piece and 
a formula for duplicating it. Having the for- 
mula, the plant man and salesman can intelli 
vently figure costs, meet the competitor’s figure 
and get the order. Without an analysis the 
salagman cannot in many instances meet com- 
petitor’s quotations. 

The laboratory man helps the sales force 
fight unfair competition. Every manufacturer 
is annoyed from time to time by reports from 
salesmen that competitors are offering prod- 
ucts of guaranteed composition at remarkably 
low figures—figures which the manufacturer 
knows he cannot meet. The sales manager se- 
cures a sample of the suspicious product and 
has it analyzed. The analysis will usually show 
that the product is not as represented, and 
probably is adulterated. The salesman shows 
the certificate of analysis to his trade, the un- 
scrupulous competitor is shown up in his true 
light, and the honest manufacturer regains the 
business which was taken from him by unfair 
means. 

Among examples of this last type of service 
in our experience is the case of a chocolate 
liquor offered at a very low figure and which 
was found, on analysis, to contain about 10 per 
cent sugar as filler, and of an Eskimo Pie coat- 
ing which contained cocoa butter substitute. In 
each instance, the certificate of analysis enabled 
the salesman to eliminate the unfair competitor 
and large orders resulted. 

Another sales aid which the scientist renders 
is the preparation of technical sales literature. 
A discussion of the merits of the manufactur- 
er’s products from the standpoint of its chem- 
ical composition and its nutritive value as 
judged by the newer knowledge of nutrition 
appeals to a large part of the public and of the 
trade which is not otherwise reached. 


5. Justifying Complaints from Customers 


One of the most annoying things which the 
manufacturer has to contend with is complaints 
from his trade as to the quality of his goods. 
The complaint may be justified or unjustified, 
but in either event the manufacturer must trace 
it down and adjust it so that his customer is 
satisfied, so that his business does not suffer, 
and, above all, so that it does not occur again. 
In such contingencies the laboratory frequently 
renders very valuable service in determining 
whether or not the complaint is justified, and, 
if so, what is the cause thereof. When some- 
thing wrong is found, the chemist investigates 
every angle until he finds what causes the 
trouble. He suggests means to eliminate that 
cause, steps to prevent its recurrence, and so 
satisfies the customer and saves the manufac- 
turer worry, time, and money. 
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A case in point, in our experience, is that of 
a chocolate manufacturer producing high grade 
chocolate-coated fruits. He was having com- 
plaints and returns of chocolate-coated cher- 
ries, which fermented in the finished piece, the 
centers ‘*blowing’’ and oozing out through the 
coating. Chocolate-coated pineapple, appar 
ently produced in an identical manner, gave no 
trouble. 

The laboratory was consulted, a careful sur 
vey of the plant and of every stage in the manu 
facture of the candy were made and samples 
taken for analysis. The analytical data were 
very illuminating, showing that the difficulty 
was introduced at one step in the process. The 
incorrect procedure was eliminated, with a sav 
ing of time and labor, and the permanent pro- 
duction of a stable product. Many specific in- 
stances of this kind could be detailed if space 
permitted, 


6. Improvements of the Product 


No progressive manufacturer, no matter how 
successful he may be, is satisfied to stand still. 
Advances in the art and the development of 
new processes and new types of equipment are 
being developed continually. Many of these 
‘an help the manufacturer to improve his prod- 
uct, to increase production, or to eut down 
costs. The technical man can and does collab- 
orate with his colleague in the plant to adapt 
the discoveries of science to successful service 
in the factory. 


7. Development of New Products and By-products 


This extremely important field, most fre- 
quently the domain of the scientist, is often the 
means of turning a losing venture into a highly 
profitable business. The development of new 
types of confections or of old types in novel 
forms, the production of pieces of original and 
characteristic flavor, the utilization of newly 
available materials—all these give promise of 
development into profitable business. Careful 
attention to demands of the public taste, to the 
psychological effects of color, flavor and odor, 
and much experimental work in the laboratory 
are required to get results. But this is the only 
sure way of getting them. 

The profitable utilization of by-products is a 
wonderful field in which to utilize the service 
of the chemist or laboratory man. The classic 
example of the commercial development of a 
by-product is, of course, coal tar. Not many 
years ago this material was actually thrown 
away. Now, after vears of laboratory research, 
coal tar furnishes the world with the many won. 
derful ‘‘eoal-tar’’ dyes, numerous valuable 
medicinal preparations, solvents, explosives, re- 
agents and chemicals. The by-product is now 
much more valuable than the so-called main 
product, and the industry has profited aecord- 
ingly. 

There is room for such research in the cocoa 


(Continued on page 59) 
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A Sure Way 
To Increase Sales 


Our Silent Salesmen Counter Display Containers 
will positively increase the sale of any small pack- 
aged candy. From preferred positions on counter 
or show case, these Display Containers present a 

silent invitation to buy. They are in fact as well as name 
“SILENT SALESMEN.” 


If you put out any candy in small, low priced units, 
we can design a Silent Salesman Counter Display 
Container for you that will increase your sales. 


OUR TRADE-MARK BUREAU 
can give you valuable information about brand names. 


Write for particulars. 
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and chocolate industry. Think of what it would 
mean to find a profitable use for the thousands 
of tons of ‘‘cocoa dust’? which is now prac- 
tically worthless! Or imagine what it would 
mean to the industry if a successful commercial 
method for the recovery and refining of cocoa 
butter from dust and other cocoa refuse were 
perfected! These are tasks for the joint work 
of the manufacturer and scientist. 


8. Representation Before Federal, State or Munici- 
pal Food Law Inspection Officials 


When a manufacturer or dealer is cited to 
appear before a commission to answer charges 
of adulteration or misbranding, the technical 
man can be of great service in a number of 
ways. He can analyze official samples of the 
seized goods in order to determine if there has 
been any mistake or error in the official chem- 
ist’s analysis or in the sampling of the goods. 
This sometimes happens, and the technical 
man’s certificate of analysis will cause a re- 
examination of the goods, an official discovery 
and acknowledgment of the error, release of 
the goods and vindication of the manufacturer. 

Since the officials holding hearings are usu- 
ally technical men, they are apt to judge the 
case from the scientist’s point of view. For 
this reason, the assistance of a technical man 
will enable the manufacturer to have his posi- 
tion stated in terms which are most likely to 
appeal to the officials conducting the hearing. 





In this way the manufacturer’s plea is more 
likely to receive favorable consideration. 

On numerous occasions it has been our ex 
perience that food law enforcement officials are 
inclined to be reasonable and to give careful 
consideration to the arguments submitted by 
technical men on behalf of clients appearing 
before them, particularly so and especially 
when the arguments or briefs were supported 
by technical and analytical data. 

In the case of the adoption of new standards 
and the revision of existing standards, the 
scientist can and does render valuable service 
to the industry. Technical data, based on re- 
search and the anaylsis of commercial samples, 
showing how proposed or tentative standards 
would affect the products of good commercial 
practice, are especially valuable and are par- 
ticularly weleomed by the standards-promul- 
gating bodies, who give them serious considera- 
tion. In this way the interests of the industry 
are protected. 

In a similar manner, an existing standard 
which works unnecessary hardships on the hon- 
est, progressive manufacturer, can most quickly 
be amended or revised by the aid of data from 
the technical man. 

Surely, the chemist specializing in the tech- 
nology of cocoa and chocolate is ready and will- 
ing to serve manufacturers in all of the above 
ways. The time to begin making use of his 
services is NOW. 


IN NEXT ISSUE 


«Standardizing and Checking Overage in Chocolate 
Coated Goods”—Superintendents’ Round Table 
By WILLIAM S. CLOUD 


“Confectioner’s Thermometers—Why, When and How to 
Use Them” 
By DR. STROUD JORDAN 


II—‘tUse of Laboratory in Selection and Care of Raw 
Materials” 


The fourth of a series of articles on Purchasing Candy Factory Supplies 
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by Frederic W. Murphy 


Dr. Murphy is one of the foremost Sugar Chemists in America. 
For fourteen years he was with the American Sugar Refining Company 
as Chief Chemist and assistant to the Chief Refiner in Boston. 


Dr. Murphy is well known by our readers through his series of 
twelve articles, which started with our issue of June, 1921, on ‘‘ The 
Physical Properties of Sugar—How to Handle Them to Get the De- 


sired Results in Confectionery.”’ 





AM in Boston—one of the most dy- 
namic confectionery producing cen- 
ters of the world. Brains they have 














in abundance, originality noted in 
many spots, conservatism, beautiful in its 
courteousness and new types of confections, 
ves. 


| am not going to break faith with my friends 
and tell specifically what I saw, but I am going 
to try, impartially, to give some of the impres- 
sions which I received on my visit to the Boston 
factories. What I saw this week applies to 
New York as well as to Chicago, Atlanta and 
other manufacturing centers of the industry. 
Perhaps I know Boston a little better than 
some other cities, and so I am going to try and 
not be too partial or too harsh in my comments. 


It would be of no value to the candy industry 
if The Candy Manufacturer should publish spe- 
cific information with formulas for producing a 
new type of confection. The best one can do is 
to try and give vague suggestions and to put 
over the point in fact by making the reader’s 
mind active to the point where he will concen- 
trate and produce his own new types. There 
are two ways this can be accomplished—by 
more or less fanciful suggestions and, secondly, 
specific information as to pitfalls. 


It’s the Way They Do It in Boston 


There probably, on the whole, is no confec- 
tionery center where there is more unity among 
competitors than here in Boston. There may 
be petty jealousies, as in other centers, but the 
individuals who possess them are as a rule 
diplomatic, not vindictive, and are open to rea- 
son. They cannot be accused of unbusiness- 
like tactics, as the New England environment 
will obliterate that trait. They meet, but do 
not disclose their intimate ambitions, but loosen 
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up enough to make their meetings of value, due 
to the fact that they get new ideas from ordi- 
nary conversation as to general manufacturing 
practice and methods and sound business sense. 

In one very large factory in Boston I gained 
an insight as to a contributing factor to their 
recognized commercial success. This company 
brings out a new piece every so often, but they 
look over their sales and try to weed out one or 
two that have served their purpose and are not 
commercially money-makers. 


Perfecting and Redressing Old Pieces 


They have for three months tested a certain 
piece as to keeping qualities under various cli- 
matic changes—testing the keeping quality of 
the flavor, noting if a rancidity developed or 
volatilization of flavor and retention of orig- 
inal perfume. They are the recognized leaders 
of this piece and can meet the most drastic 
price-cutting, yet they are developing it still 
further—cutting costs, giving better value. 
This is one form of a new type of confection: 
dressing up the old to be more attractive. They 
want the public to say, ‘‘They are better than 
ever,’’ and give it a new impetus. This same 
piece will later be given new shapes, new unique 
flavors for the approval or disapproval of the 
public. 

In the beverage industry they are continually 
bringing out new flavors, and each season sees 
a tremendous run on a certain flavor drink. 
One year it is orange, and the next cherry or 
grape or almond and so on, and the trend of 
the public taste can be somewhat gauged by 
what flavor of ice cream or beverage they con- 
sume the most of. 

In factories making hard candy in Boston, I 
noticed that nearly everyone was making lolly- 
pop dumbells. This is following the line of 
least resistance. In every other city the con- 
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fectioners are all making this same piece, and 
have been for quite some time. It is time to 
get some new form of lolly-pop. 

Managers and purchasing agents here in 
Boston are active mentally and are searching 
for new ideas. They are all eager to hear what 
each individual has to say who calls upon them 
in the hope that out of the great number that 
eall on them they will find some from whom 
they can learn something to their advantage. 
I did note three factories where excessive over- 
head was most apparent, and the whole appear- 
ance of their plant and the line they were put- 
ting out showed evidence that they were giving 
more attention to this big overhead than they 
were able to give to production. 

On the other hand, I saw more well-organ- 
ized, clean-cut, businesslike factories than 
otherwise. In one the organization worked as 
a unit from the office boy up, there was a sense 
of steady business progression, no nervous run- 
ning around of employees, no irritated execu- 
tives, and their line showed unique pieces, fine 
packing, artistic finish, and the whole plant 
spelled Success. 

I saw new pieces, nothing startling, but old 
dolls with new clothes; they could stand for 
new pieces. One very fine house has been try- 
ing to make a certain piece, but have been un- 
successful because of the fluidity after produc- 
tion. The reason of this fluidity is that the 
manufacturer uses a certain flavor which con- 
tains some natural true fruit in it, and also con- 
tains the natural fruit acid which inverts the 
cane sugar to invert sugar and makes the piece 
runny. 

Re Chocolate Goods 

The American public are a great chocolate 
eating people, but the expression has been 
voiced to me many times of late that the con- 
fectioners put on such a heavy coating that all 
flavor and individuality of the center is lost 
because almost the entire flavor is that of 
chocolate. In the case of pieces where the cen- 
ter contains nuts or fruits, these centers will 
outlast the flavor of the chocolate, but almost 
always the predominating flavor is chocolate. 

It has been asked if it would be possible to 
flavor coatings to a slight degree, not enough 
to overbalance the flavor of chocolate, but 
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enough to make each chocolate piece individual. 
| believe it can, and in fact one concern has 
been making experiments along this line with 
gratifving results thus far. It gives a more or 
less individuality to each piece and obliterates 
from the person’s mind the intense flavor of 
chocolate. If chocolate alone is what one wants, 
then one of the many excellent cakes of pure 
chocolate which are on the market would sat- 
isfy the desire. 

Chocolate coating is not only useful as an 
edible product with pleasing flavor, but it acts 
as a seal to the inner contents against humidity, 
oxidation by air and spoilage. This latter 
property of a preservative should be developed. 
Everyone has seen small sugar spinners at the 
beaches and elsewhere. The operator starts 
the machine and spins out sugar which re- 
sembles wool. This spun sugar flavored, col- 
ored and coated with chocolate would keep. 
This is only a fanciful suggestion and could be 
elaborated on. 

Before prohibition we had many French cor- 
dials, all of different flavors, mixtures of per- 
fumes, yet each one individual and distinctive. 
These flavors used judiciously with color and 
the piece carefully considered as to texture and 
shape offer possibilities. Don’t put them out 
as cordial types, because that is old. There are 
far greater possibilities. 

It has heen most noticeable to me that in 
many instances manufacturers have on their 
tables boxes of confections from all over the 
United States, the products of concerns who 
are their competitors and are known to be sue- 
cessful. They all buy each other’s goods, hop- 
ing to find one new piece, the child of their 
competitor’s brain and one that they can copy. 
The line of least resistance is to copy the other 
fellow’s line. But in Boston I saw four suc- 
cessful concerns who, instead of examining 
their competitor’s goods, had trays of new 
pieces of their own. One successful producer 
criticized his new pieces to me; he thought this 
one was good, this other one very bad, and so 
on, and asked me to give him my idea of the 
various pieces. This is real constructive work. 
We shall see new types of confections eminat- 
ing from that city of culture, because I saw 
them in embryo. 





























Greatest Novelty for high-class packing of 


Easter Eggs and Rabbits 


SILK WOOL 


60c a pound 
In White, Pink, Yellow and Blue. 
Wonderfully glossy and rich looking. 


Not to be compared with anything on the 
market all these years. One pound covers 
large space. 


Try a pound of each color today. 


Metal Baskets 


with attractive Easter decorations of artificial flowers 
and silk ribbons. 


Prices ranging from 15c to 72c each. 
Order a trial dozen, assorted, now. 





Fancy Tinfoil in Beautiful Designs 


Colored Aluminum Foil in 


Striking Colors 
Gold Tinsel Cord, One and Two-ply 
Gold Tinsel Ribbons in Two Widths 
Foil Bonbon Cups 


Fenestra, the Unrivalled French 
Wrapper 


Chocolate Dipping Paper 
Wafers for “Lebkuchen” and Nougats 
Wattolyn 
Honey Comb Division Paper 
Cotton Paper 
Beautiful Printed Glassines 
Fancy Tissue Papers 
Velour Paper for Sample Cards 
Gold Paper Borders 


HN 


KARL PAUL! CORPORATION 


454 Broome Street 
New York City 
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Imported Nut Situation 


Conditions involving foreign exchange and specu 
lation in shelled nuts (particularly walnuts) both at 
source and in this market, and subsequent conditions 
which have caused unloading of stocks by the specu 
lative interests, have so weakened the market in 
shelled nuts (with particular regard to walnuts) that 
the buyer, no doubt, wonders with a continually fall- 
ing market what the final low price will be. The 
walnut market has been unstable for the last two 
years. The same can be said about the entire shelled 
nut market, but maybe in a lesser degree. Economic 
conditions, of course, are.at the bottom of it all. Con- 
ditions in every line are naturally far from normal 
and the shelled nut industry seems to reflect these 
conditions very acutely. 

The shipper of walnuts abroad buys his goods of 
the various farmers who pick the walnuts and hold 
them, waiting for the best prices. French people are 
very thrifty, particularly the farmers, and being in 
no particular hurry for money, they have ‘‘sat on’”’ 
their stocks and held out for a certain price. The 
shipper has tried to work to the best advantage, but 
finds that there is little or nothing at present in the 
operation of handling walnuts. On the other hand, 
the United States has been a very crafty buyer, and, 
inasmuch as great competition exists among the for- 
eign shippers for the American trade, there is the 
resultant close bidding for the business. 

On this side of the water many speculators this 
fall came into the walnut field, and brokers aplenty 
have sprung up like mushrooms, broadeasting the 
entire country with their quotations, and as a result 
cutting and slashing of prices has been the order of 
the day. Importing speculators, bringing in walnuts 
and knowing very little of the business, have been 
stung by unserupulous shippers who have exported 
some very poor stuff. A late fall and holiday business 
was expected to bring good prices and make adequate 
return to the importing speculators for their venture, 
but big Christmas business did not materialize and 
as a result there were many weak holdings of wal- 
nuts which had to be unloaded. These goods have 
been dumped over the country at all kinds of prices. 
The goods themselves were of inferior quality owing 
to the fact that this year’s crop of walnuts had to be 
very carefully selected to eliminate the large quantity 
of shrivels and dark nuts which were produced this 
season through bad weather conditions. 

However, we believe that the market has reached 
the low point. The whole operation in itself is not 
fair because of the fact that when sub-standard wal- 
nuts are sold at a cut-price, representing a loss, it 
frequently makes the market, and the legitimate im- 
porter, who has paid high prices for his goods and 
looks for a fair, adequate return, finds that he has to 
compete against a eut-price which has been established 
by the dumping of inferior goods and is therefore 
foreed to sell high quality merchandise at an absolute 
loss. 

This is the condition that all the legitimate import- 
ers have to confront today. They work on a close 
margin at all times, but at present even that small 
margin is practically wiped out. We therefore look 
for a gradual liquidation of weak holdings, the ab- 
sorption of the inferior stocks through the baiting of 
cheap prices and a return to something approaching 
normal conditions with regard to importing and dis- 
tributing —H. A. Wood. 
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‘ HAMPDEN -: PAPERS 








Us 2 
HAMPDEN 


FANCY 
BOX 
PAPERS 


— 6Xclusive 
Designs 
“a 


This box is covered with 
Lotus BrocapDE 10464 


N° photograph in plain black and 
white can do justice’ to this 
beautiful box paper with its delight- 
ful blend of dainty and distinctive 
colors and shades. 


This illustration shows the first 
of the series of new Candy-Box 
Designs printed on our Fancy 
Papers. Samples showing them 
in colors will be sent on request. 
Be sure you are on our mailing 
list to get these new and beau- 
tiful monthly samples. 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER 
AND CARD CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
* HAMPDEN - PAPERS - PROCLAI 
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- PERFECT - PRODUCT - 
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O you know what liquid milk 

is costing you—in waste, re- 
frigeration and extra handling 
costs? 

Do you know that over a half- 
century has been spent in per- 
fecting a process whereby your 
loss could be eliminated? 

Do you know that it is now 
possible for you to order milk 
—from the plain skimmed, to 
a cream of 72% guaranteed 
butterfat content — order it 
just as you do sugar? 

These facts, plus data on 
Federal standards, quality and 
“price” recipes, tests for the 
candy manufacturer, have 
been compiled by candy ex- 

Perts into a 54-page book- 

let which will be given to 

candy manufacturers. Write 
\ us today for your copy. 


| We maintain a Technical 
\ Confectioners’ Service De- 
\ partment to assist in all prac- 


\ 
N tical matters. Drop us a line 
—— =e \ 


— EE if we can help you. 











SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
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For Certainty 
of Results 


The use of CXC citrus 
concentrates is positive 
assurance of highly satis- 
factory flavors in all con- 







“Trim It With Ribbons” | 


WHITE & CAMPBELL’S 
Pure Dye Satin 








Citrus 
Flavors 


LEMON 
ORANGE 
POMELO 


(Grapefruit) 


LIMES 


cxXc fections. 


The many manufacturers 
who use these original 
terpeneless concentrates 
exclusively, know they 
cannot be duplicated. To 
those who have yet to 
become acquainted with 
the delicate natural fruit 
characteristics of these 
flavors, a revelation is in 
store. 


Samples of these time- 
tested quality flavors, to- 
gether with prices, will be 
sent gladly on request. 


Write. 


Pattern 240 has stood the test 
and made good with every box 
or candy manufacturer who 
has used it. 


Made in widths 2-3-5-7-9-12-16 
and all the colors necessary to 
put the “‘final touch’’ to your 
package. 


Let us serve you at any time. 


WHITE & CAMPBELL 


387 4th Avenue 
New York City 


FOOTE & JENKS 
Expert Flavor Specialists 











JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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Largest Refinery in the World Devoted Exclusi 
to the Manufacture of Corn Syrup 


WE have specialized for sixteen years in the production of Corn Syrup for Confectioners’ 
use. Clinton Corn Syrup makes better and more uniform candy. 


Our Company has extensively equipped laboratories in charge of most competent c ists, ] 
bacteriologists and practical confectioners whose duties are to standardize our product for use bs 
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CLINTON, IOWA 








Standard of Quality 





CHOCOLATE 


Coatings and Liquors 
Order any of these well known brands: 


Exquisite Vanilla Imperator 
Vanilla AA Superior Vanilla 
Black Eagle Maichless 
Melba or Columbia Liquor 


These brands are recognized by the leading Confectioners 
from Coast to Coast as the 





Samples and Quotations Upon Request 


The Stollwerck Chocolate Co. 


Factory: Stamford, Connecticut 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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Let us send you this sample of 


BLACK WALNUT FLAVOR 


OR ANY OTHER FLAVOR 
YOU PREFER 













Highly concentrated. 


Use 1 oz. to 200 Ibs. 
Creams. 


Does not 
cook out 
readily 


The volume of re-orders 
on Black Walnut flavor con- 
vinces us of its popularity. 
Freshen your assortment with something 
different. Your trade will like it. 


Write for your sample today. 


ALEX. FRIES & BRO. 


Makers of Good Candy Flavors for 67 Years 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Quality 


In any food-product quality is of prime importance, for it means much, 
especially along the line of uniform purity. 


Quality was our primal object when we began producing gelatines many 
years ago; it is an accomplished aim today and will so remain. 


Then there’s economy and special service, with right prices, all of 
which mean satisfaction. 


Send for Samples. 
These are the best evidence of qual- 
ity, uniformity and right price. 


MILLIGAN & HIGGINS GELATINE Co. 


Established 1868 
222-224 Front Street 
New York 
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98 Front St., New York City 
BROKERS IN 


Cocoa Beans 


and 


Cocoa Butter 


Phones: Bowling Green 2281, 2282, 2283 


USE nv" BRAND 


AN 
EDIBLE GELATINE 
OF QUALITY 








Marcone & Company, Inc. 


























Subscribe to 
The Candy Manufaeturer 
and lend your co-operation in 
making this magazine of vital 
interest to every department of 
a candy and chocolate factory. 
$3.00 the Year 


ESSEX GELATINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


40 NO. MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
175 South Street 94 Board of Trade 400 So. Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
708 South Delaware Ave. Second and Brannan Streets 


Stock Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 





The Candy Manufacturer Pub. Co. 
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Canadian Office and Warehouse: 
55 Cote Street, MONTREAL 








Dunn’s Celebrated Edible Gelatine 


A Food, Pure, Wholesome and Nourishing, specially 
produced and blended for the Candy and 
Ice Cream Industry. 


Before placing your Gelatine Contract for 1923 let us 
submit samples and quotations. 
grades for every purpose. 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 
546 Greenwich Street 





We have 


NEW YORK CITY 
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41 East 42nd Street 
The Liggett Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 


111 W. Monroe St. 
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VANOLEUM 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


The ORIGINATORS 
of 


CONCENTRATED VANILLA FLAVOR 








STRENGTH, QUALITY AND PURITY 


THE SAME AS ALWAYS 








Used for OVER TWENTY YEARS 

by leading Confectioners, Ice Cream 

Manufacturers, Bakers, Soda Dispensers 
and Caterers. 





Corrizo Extract Co. 
211-215 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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LACTART 


prevents fermentation 








Experts have decided that much of the deterioration in cream centers is 
due to ‘‘fermentation-producing micro-organisms.” 


The growth of such organisms is largely controlled by acidity while 
the growth and activity of yeast is influenced by Lactic Acid. The use of 
LACTART, the pure Lactic Acid, is permitted under the Food and Drugs 


Act. 


LACTART is highly refined, pure, edible Lactic Acid of uniform strength 
and quality. It blends with all flavors without altering or destroying them. 
It is completely soluble and ready for instant use. 


WRITE us and we will send you a sample for testing, at once. 


WAMESIT CHEMICAL CO. 


32 Shattuck St. 


Lowell, Mass. 








Makers of Quality Candy 
Get Best Results from 


Mapleine 


Jobbers and 


Ask makers of high grade candy 
why they use Mapleine and they 
will tell you it is because Maple- 
ine brings out that distinctive 
flavor characteristic of fine con- 
fections. 


Mapleine produces in cream cen- 
ters, nougats, bon bons, bar 
goods, cream wafers, etc., flavor 


that is perfect. You will find 
Mapleine particularly attractive 
in all nut combinations. 


Mapleine will not cook out, fade 
out or change in the manufac- 
tured candy—its favor holds 
true no matter how long the 
goods are packed. 


A trial will convince you that 
Mapleine has the quality high 


Supply Houses grade goods demand. 


$3.00 will bring you a quart 
bottle to try. 


Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
311 Occidental Avenue 
SEATTLE, WASH. 














Upressit 


AIR. TIGHT 
JELLY TUMBLERS 





220,000,000 Upressit Openers 


Every thumb is an opener for any Upressit sealed container. 
Women keep Upressit sealed containers for future use because 
it’s as easy to RE-SEAL as to open Upressit. 
That's why Upressit SELLS candy for hundreds of manu- 


Send today for sample container fitted with the popular Upressit 
cap and shipping band. 


Upressit Products Corporation 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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“Made-Right” Sample Cases 
Bring Bigger, Better, More Orders 





Wood Trays, $5.00 Aluminum Trays, $6.50 











; The Inevitable 
Choice 


Once tried 
always used 


» AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO. 








co ee ra - LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 
CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, MILWAUKEE WIS 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Gold Embossed 


Confectioners Stock and 


Net Weight Seals 


Packed 1000 of one 
kind to package. 


Actual 
Size 
75 
Kinds 












Knickerbocker 

















Displaying Samples Quickly, Attractively 
Convincingly, Fresh and Clean 















Assorted 1 oz. 4% oz 5. 
Assorted Fruits and Nuts 1% oz. 4% oz. 8% oz. 
Assorted Chocolates 1% oz. 4% oz 8% oz. 
Bitter Sweets 1% oz 5 oz 8% oz. 
Bon Bons 2 oz 4 oz 9 o 
Chocolates 2% oz. oz 9% oz 
Caramels 2% oz. SH oz. 9% of 
‘udge 234 oz. 6 oz, 10 oz 
* - 3 oz 6% oz, 11 oz 
Chocolate Covered Cherries ee’ ad 6% oz [2 os 
Chocolates and Bon Bons | 3;° 13 

: —s 2 oF oz. i oz 
Chocolates with Fruit 334 os. % oz 14 en 
Milk Chocolates 4 jt on 1s on 
Dipped Nut Meats } 1 Ib, 2 tbs. 8 of 
Hard Centers }1 tb 2 oz. 2 Ibs. 12 of 

Special Assortment }1 Ib. 3 of 3. Ibs 
Fruit Cordial 1 tb 4 oz 3 Ibs. 8 of 

1 Ib 6 of 4 Ibs. 

Whipped Cream Cherries | 1 th. 8 oz 4% Ibs 
Chocolate Almonds 1 th. 12 of 4 Ibs. 8 of 

2 ths 4% tbs. 

Price $1.00 per M | 2 Ibs. 4 oz 5S Ibs. 

| Price in any Quantity. 


5M or over 75c per M 
Write for samples and prices of specially designed seals. 


MILWAUKEE LABEL & SEAL G. 
SUPERIOR ‘= SEAL ‘= SERVICE 
161-171 MICHIGAN ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Julian “Goldcraft” Seals 
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The Little-Big Business Bringer 
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F.O.B. Chicago. Catalog ““M" Shows Full Line. 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 


228 N. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 
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LA CELLOPHANE 


(Reg U.S. Pat. Off.) 






‘*The peerless package wrapping paper’’ 


















Experience is not a 
material— neither 





it is immaterial 
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FRANZ EULER & CO. 
173 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 














Established 1780 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Liquor Chocolates 
and Coatings 


Are the Standards of the Trade for Con- 





fectioners’ Use 






Sweetened and unsweetened, light, 
medium and dark, whatever the differ- 
ence of color or flavor, all are absolute/; 
pure, smooth and uniform to work. 





The taste and appearance of con- 
fections depend largely upon the 
coatings. 






Send for Samples and Prices 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


57 Highest Awards at the Expositions of 


urope and America 








Always on the 


Conley Foil is a good candy salesman. 


In daylight, or under electric light, it automatic- 
ally reflects to the prospect your name and trade 
mark. It attracts the eye and creates an im- 
pression of high quality. 


Such valuable sales help is not possible from any 
other wrapper, and it has the additional quality 
of keeping your goods fresh until the wrapper 
is removed. 


Let us work out a sales producing wrapper for 
your har goods. There is no obligation. 


We can also furnish highly satisfactory Foil for 
wrapping bar goods by automatic machines. 


May we hear from you? 


— 
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Perfect protection 
for perishable 
products 


Distinctive dress 
for all products 




















Foil 


Wat @crelianvametc Gerster 


541 West 25‘ Street New YorkCity 
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) | Uniform Your Plant 
Without Cost 


Ss Neat, attractive and practical 

uniforms for your factory 
girls. Make their work more 
pleasant—more efficient and 
more sanitary. 


Sanitary and Practical 


The True-Worth factory uni- 
form garment plan doesn’t 
cost you a cent. It places all 
of your employees socially on 
the same level—Jane is just 
as good as Mary—as both 
wear same garments. Hun- 
cht, dreds of factories have . / 
—_ adopted the True-W orth plan ° 

is to help their girl workers. if Milk Chocolates 
tely How about your factory? ; { 
True-Worth garments are ; ‘ 
excellently made of fine ma- ; 4 aa 
terial—durable and guaran- g | 


on- teed. 4 i ++ 9 
” | |Z Worth a é CREMORA-CS 


Uniform Garments 


Let us make up a sample gar- 
ment for you. Orders filled 


for garments in dozen lots. Packed in Barrels—150 Ibs. net. 
Minimum, one dozen. 


D. Sold Direct 


© | | Fru Worth-Garment-Ca THE DRY MILK CO. 


OMAHA, NEB. 15 Park Row NEW YORK 







of 
Highest Quality Is Required 
for 


High Grade 


Milk Coatings 


On- 


and 


er 























WHEN MAKING UP YOUR LINE OF 
EASTER PENNY GOODS 
(Chocolate-coated MM and Cream Center) 


AND ALL CHOCOLATE COATED GOODS 


(Enrober, BasKet Machine, or Hand Coated) 
INSIST UPON HAVING 


HAEHNLENS HARDENER 


(A Vegetable Product. NOT A FAT) 
IN ALL CHOCOLATE COATINGS USED. 

Your chocolates will DRY QUICKER, increasing OUTPUT. 

Your chocolates will LOOK BETTER, increasing SALES. 

Your chocolates will KEEP BETTER, increasing SATISFACTION. 

Before being packed for shipment, Haehnlen’s Hardener is always thoroughly “‘aged” and “seasoned,” thus eliminating any pos- 

sibility of porosity and other detrimental action on the coatings, such as is caused by the use of inferior and unfinished products 
and raw materials. 











FURTHER INFORMATION AND QUOTATIONS 
ON REQUEST. 


a IN: by N L E N' S L. S. HAEHN a 
Ale R y E NER | eos 






Sole Distributors for 
U. S., Canada and 
Europe 


HAUG & CO., Inc. 


295 Broadway 
New York City 
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EMIL PICK 


COCOA BEANS—-COCOA BUTTER 


BROKER 


GT WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITy 





Telephone, Bowling Green 1750-1751 





























Excellent Results at High Temperatures 


Our Diamond A cane sugar for confectioners is es- 
pecially made to stand very high temperatures and to 
produce hard candies with an unusually beautiful, 
shining appearance. It is also supreme for making 
fondants and for ready mixing with other ingredients. 


It is one of our broad line of cane sugars, the largest 
in the world, which assures every manufacturing user 
of sugar the best possible grade or variety to suit his 
needs. 


f——________) 
American Sugar Refining Company 


The Most Complete Line of Sugar in the World 
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WHO PAYS THE FREIGHT? 


There is only one answer to this question when the dealer 
receives his candy jumbled and the chocolates mashed and leaking. 

Our Partitions, plain or fancy trimmed, and Chocolate 
Dividers are Candy Insurance of the best kind. 

We have an up-to-date plant and deliveries are prompt. 


Get our prices before you place your next order. 


RAPID CUTTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Paper and Cardboard Specialties 
65-67 Havemeyer St. and 282-284 N. 6th St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















By Creating 


Selling Candy *%-7eatt 


Paper Box Wraps for Mother’s Day 





Candy Sales are assured when you 
pack your candy in boxes cov- 
ered with any of our Mother’s 
Day Paper Box Wraps. 


Your Paper Box Mfgr. will make 
you suitable boxes, suggestive 
and appropriate to make up 
Mother’s Day Candy Gift 
Packages. 


Send for sample box wraps 16C for Mother’s Day Candy Pack- 
ages and get your share of this big Candy Gift Box demand. 


J. M. KAUPP & SON 
PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 
4th and Vine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specializing in PAPER BOX WRAPS, etc. We do not manufacture Paper Boxes 














SUBSCRIBER CO-OPERATION 


F you like this kind of a magazine and want more of it—send in your 
| subscription for your department heads and let the manufacturers of con- 
fectioners’ supplies and equipment know your opinion of the purpose and 
policy of The Candy Manufacturer, please, and when other points are equal | 
give preference in your purchasing to the equipment and supplies advertised 
regularly in The Candy Manufacturer. The courtesy will be returned to you 

tenfold, in form of a more valuable magazine and any personal service which 
is within the capacity of our organization to render. 
THE CANDY MANUFACTURER PUB. CO. | 
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are in effect NOW 
Do your products comply with the changed specifications ? 
An Analysis Will Tell 
| SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 


| 113 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New Federal Standards for Cocoa Products 


| 

















Most reliable gelatine 
for Confectioners— 


WHITTEN'’S 
GELATINES 


are standard 


— Established 1879— 


Strength, purity and uniformity guaranteed 


Manufactured by 


J. O. WHITTEN CO. 


Winchester, Mass. 


Woolworth Building 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
New York City Chicago 
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1885 _IMPORTERS—1923 
SPENCER IMPORTING CO. 


25 Leonard Street, New York City 





Highest Grade Shelled Nuts 
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GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 
| GUM ARABIC 





THURSTON & BRAIDICH 


27 CLIFF STREET 
NEW YORK 


























Taste 








| DUCHE’S EDIBLE GELATINE 


Manufactured Especially for Marshmallow Work. 
Its use insures a better product with maximum yield. 














Purity, Strength and Uniformity Guaranteed 
Established 1857 By we 
Nef Be Ae: - ee 
IMPORTERS | | ~ “a IMPORTERS 
SHELLED 6 cm 
NUTS “ ta a 
Ponce HERRI 
BUTTER GUM 
EGG ARABIC 
ALBUMEN | CEYLON 
GLACE COCOANUT 
FRUITS | CANNED 
MILK FRUITS 
P | 
pr JAPANESE 
GELATINE 
SUGAR _ 





Plant in Belgium whese PURE Foce GRATES is manufactured 





T. M. Duché and Sons 


376-378 Greenwich Street “Vive 


LO 
BUENOS AYRES 


Ofos ANGELES VILVORDE , 
MANCHESTER CHICAGO NEW YORK GRIMBERGHEN ; BELGIUM 
PARIS CLEVELAND AVELLANEDA, BUENOS AYRES 























Von Dannenberg & Company 
BROKERS 


Cocoa Butter 








: | Cocoa Beans 


82-92 Beaver Street New York City 

















a 
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MARCH, APRIL 


and then 


MA Y 


2lst to 26th 
YOUNG’S MILLION DOLLAR PIER 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The National Confectionery Show 


THE CONVENTION 


DON’T DELAY IF YOU HAVEN’T TAKEN SPACE 





SEE WHO ARE ALREADY IN 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Plastic Products Co. 
Aridor Company 

Atlantic Gelatine Co. 

Ayer & McKinney 

Franklin Baker Co. 

Bendix Paper Co. 

Blumenthal Bros. 

Boyles Candy Publications 
Brooks Bank Note Co. 

B. H. Bunn Company 

California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
Candy Manufacturer Pub. Co., The 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 
R. V. Delapenha & Co. 

J. P. Devine Co. 

T. M. Duche & Sons 

Thomas W. Dunn Co. 

Ferguson & Haas 

Foote & Jenks 

Franklin Sugar Refining Co. 
General Electric Co. 

J. W. Greer Co. 

Haug & Co., Inc. 

Improved Appliance Co. 
International Company 

Jaburg Brothers 


' Kay-White Products, Inc. 
| H. Kohnstamm & Co. 
Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation 
Thos. Mills & Bro. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Art Co. 
National Bundle Tyer Co. 
National Equipment Co. 
National Seal Co. 
Northwestern Confectioner 
Nucoa Butter Company 
Nulomoline Company 
Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co. 
Read Machinery Company 
Righter Mfg. Co. 
F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co. 
Harold A. Sinclair 
Stadler Photographing Co. 
Wm. J. Stange Co. 
Tin Decorating Co. 
Upressit Products Corp. 
Vacuum Candy Machinery Co. 
Van Houten, Inc. 
Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. 
John Werner & Sons, Inc. 
| White-Stokes Co. 
H. O. Wilbur & Sons 











If you are wise you will DO IT NOW 


Write or Wire to 


EXPOSITIONS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Suite M, 72 Congress Hotel Chicago, Illinois 


Telephone Harrison 0205 
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|| |. CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, Salesmen Wanted, Machinery and Equipment 


Wanted and For Sale, Etc., Etc. 














Remember—this is the manufacturers’ own magazine devoted to the interests of the 
executive, the purchasing and production departments of a candy and chocolate fac- 
tory. Therefore this is the most logical medium through which to make known your 
wants regarding the sale or purchase of machinery and equipment, help wanted, or 
positions wanted, etc. Closing date for this department, first of month. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—Cont. 





FOR SALE—ONE SIMPLEX VACUUM 

Cooker complete with motors and 
blower, latest model; one Brach Cutter 
complete with conveyer, almost new; 
25, 30 and 50 gallon Steam Kettles with 
mixers; one Savage (After Dinner) 
Mint Machine complete with conveyer; 
six Model ‘K’’ Kiss Machines, latest 
models, perfect condition; five Steel 
Water Coolers. Address 0286, c/o The 
Candy Manufacturer. 


FOR SALE—SPRINGFIELD STARCH 
Cleaner, in good working condition. 

Price right. F. O. B. Burlington, Iowa. 

Clinton-Copeland Company. 


COMPLETE UP-TO-DATE OUTFIT. 
Milk Chocolate and Almond Bar ma- 
chinery, motors included. Most of the 
equipment made by National Equip- 
ment Co., Springfield, Mass. Apply to 
0292, c/o The Candy Manufacturer: 


FOR SALE—REFRIGERATOR, 
“Butcher Boy.”’ Size, 11 in. wide, 
22 in. long and 8 in. high. Sectional. 
Excellent for hardening room. Very 
light and sanitary. Standard Candy 
Company, 411 N. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. Dearborn 1453. 
FOR SAL.E—ENROBER, NAT’L 
Equip., 15 inch; Chocolate Melt- 
ing Kettles, Nat’l Equip., 2000 Ib.; 
Greer Chocolate Cooling System, Bar 
Cooling Machine with shaking table, 
Depositor and Nut attachment, Nat’l 
Equip.; Weiskopf Bar Wrapping Ma- 
chine, Jabez Burns Cocoa Bean Roaster, 
Bausman Disc Refiner, Shraft System 
Complete, Enrober Trays, Shraft Trays, 
Triple Mill, Carey Type; Racine Cara- 
mel Cutter, Steel Mogul, Nat’l Equip.; 
Kiss Wrapping Machine, Model K; 
Heilman Coco Bon Bon Machine, York 
Batch Roller with motor, Savage Marsh- 
mallow Beater, Day Cream and Dough 
Mixers, Steam Jacket Kettles; slightly 
used D. C. Crocker Wheeler Motors, 
1/12 to 35 H. P. Full particulars and 
prices will be sent upon request. Ad- 
dress L275, c/o The Candy Manufac- 
turer. 











FOR SALE—ONE WERNER CREAM 

Cooler and Beater, at $750.00 f. o. b. 
La Crosse; One Westerman Wire Ma- 
chine, at $350.00; Four Thomas L. 
Green Marshmallow Beaters, one 60-lb. 
cap. $125.00, one 60-gal. cap. $150.00, 
one 80-lb. cap. $100.00, one 60-lb. cap. 
$75.00; one Generator Set, consisting 
of an Allis Engine and 75 K. W. Wes- 
tinghouse Generator, 720 R. P. M., 
equipped with Locke Automatic Engine 
Stop, the Generator delivers 220 volt, 
3 phase, 60 cycle A. C., and is of ap- 
proximately 100 H. P. W. R. Montague 
Company, La Crosse, Wis. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—1 RACINE 
Depositor, $350.00; 1 Electric Re- 
volving Packing Table, $200.00; 1 Ro- 
tary Electric Scrubbing Machine, 
$100.00; 1 Mills Sizing Machine, 
$45.00; used Sample Cases and one 
Sample Trunk; 1 Small Power Egg 
Beater, $15.00; 1 Marshmallow Barrel 
Beater, $30.00; 1 Lady Mint Kiss Cut- 
ter, $15.00; 1 Humbug Kiss Cutter, 
$15.00; 1 Hand Butter Cup Cutter, 
$12.50;°1 Hand Waffle Cutter, $10.00. 
Gurley Candy Company, Minneapolis. 








MACHINERY WANTED 





FILLED GOODS PLASTIC PRESS, 

automatic or otherwise, wanted; also 
Brach Buttercup and Waffle Machine. 
Address P. O. Box 95, Station “C,” 
Montreal. 
WANTED—IDEAL CARAMEL WRAP- 

ping machine, Junior Model, Type 
“E.”” Address N282, c/o The Candy 
Manufacturer. 








WANTED—A SECOND-HAND SAVAGE 

Marshmallow Beater, capacity 60 to 
80 gallons, also an Egg Beater and a 
20 Pump Bar for Springfield Depositor. 
We have for sale or exchange a 24 
Pump Bar for a Springfield Depositor. 
Hutchinson Candy Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


NEW OR SECONDHAND 





WANTED 


Starch Cleaner. Please give particu- 
lars in replying. Brownfield-Sifers 


Candy Company, Iola, Kansas. 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 

for large successful Chicago factory 
manufacturing a general line of popular 
priced candies; have own chocolate mak- 
ing department. Splendid opportunity 
for live, capable, high-grade man who 
knows candy making and can handle 
employees. Give age, full experience 
and salary expected. Replies held in 
strictest confidence. Reply O287, c/o 
The Candy Manufacturer. 











HELP WANTED =XPERIENCED 
woman to take charge of chocolate 
coating and packing department in well 
equipped plant in the south, both ma- 
chinery and hand coating; applicant 
must have ability to handle and break 
in help, maintain discipline and get re- 
sults. Give references, salary expected 
and all other information in first letter. 
All correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress Empire Candy Co., Macon, Ga. 
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HELP WANTED—Cont. 





HELP WANTED—ASSISTANT SUPER- 

intendent for good sized plant in Chi- 
cago territory; position offers excellent 
future with highly successful concern 
to applicant not afraid of work and pos- 
sessed of good practical knowledge. 
Answers in confidence. Reply O288, 
c/o The Candy Manufacturer. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT—OPEN FOR PO- 

sition. Have had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience, understand costs and produc- 
tion and the manufacture of quality 
candy. Address 0293, c/o The Candy 
Manufacturer. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT, 
extremely capable of handling all 
kinds of help. Strong for making work- 
ing conditions so as to get big pro- 
duction. Can figure production costs. 
Thoroughly familiar with all modern 
equipment. Ten years’ experience of 
icing and general line of wholesale 
candies. Started from bottom of lad- 
der, worked way to the top of one of 
the largest candy factories in the coun- 
try; one who has made good. A-l1 ref- 
erences. I am 37 years’ old, married, 
full of pep, not a dreamer. Address 
0294 c/o The Candy Manufacturer. 


SITUATION WANTED—A PRACTICAL 
up to date candy maker or satin 
finish, hard goods, bon bons, chocolates, 
crystallizing work and a full line of 
counter goods, Turkish paste, marshmal- 
lows, etc., wants position as work- 
ing foreman in a first-class retail shop; 
30 years’ experience. Chas. Dattelz- 
weig, 2112 Berwyn Ave., Chicago, III. 


SITUATION WANTED BY SUPERIN- 

tendent familiar with all lines in 
candy business; 35 years’ experience; 
can handle help to get best results; can 
give references. Address 0291, c/o The 
Candy Manufacturer. 


ASS’T SUPT. OF A NOVELTY PLANT 
desires an opening in the general 
candy line, where short training will 
lead to process superintendent. Offer 
seasoned chemical engineering experi- 
ence. Prefer opening that will eventu- 
ally lead to business side. Address 
0289, c/o The Candy Manufacturer. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—THE BEST LOCATED 

confectionery and ice cream store in 
a prosperous river town of 25,000 peo- 
ple; largest retail trade in town within 
100 miles of St. Louis. Address 0290, 
c/o The Candy Manufacturer. 





CO-OPERATION 


—the cardinal principle in all association activities, the very substance of the true organization spirit, 
the prerequisite and life blood of every group accomplishment. We are living in a co-operative universe. 


This magazine is a manifestation of the need and desire on the part of the wholesale manufacturing 
confectioners for a semi-technical publication devoted to their immediate interests exclusively and its service 
to the individuals and firms interested directly and indirectly in the manufacture of candy is limited only 
by the co-operation it receives from both subscribers and advertisers. 


Inasmuch as this magazine is the connecting link between the confectionery supply manufacturer 
and the manufacturing confectioner and because the consistent, every-issue advertising of the supply manu- 
facturers in this magazine represents a necessary unit in its success, our subscribers have a right to know the 
names of our advertisers who are signed up on a six to twelve-time contract basis and who are “sold” on the 
advisability of presenting their sales and institutional message consistently in every issue. Therefore, their 
names are listed below in bold face type like this. Those who have come in on a short schedule are listed 
below in light face type like this. 

To the best of our knowledge the products advertised in THE CANDY MANUFACTURER 
have sufficient merit to warrant the serious consideration of our readers; we will appreciate 
any information to the contrary. We stand willing and ready to assist our subscribers in 
any possible and reasonable way in connecting with reliable sources of supply or in 
obtaining redress in any unfair or unsatisfactory transaction with our advertisers, though 
we assume no obligation in accepting the advertising. 


Therefore, when all other things are equal, give preference to the advertisers in THE 
CANDY MANUFACTURER. If you do not find just the item of equipment or supplies 


you are looking for, remember you have free access to our Buyers’ Directory files. 


American Lace Paper Company 

American Maize Products Company 

American Sugar Refining Company 

Atlantic Gelatine Company 

Baker & Company, Ltd., Walter 

Baker Ice Machine Company 

SN IE ME, ng oe te cts cceses 
Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works 

Bush & Company, Inc., W. J. ............ 
Candy and Chocolate Special Machine Co., Inc. 


Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Company...... 
EE RS SE Pe ee a 
SN TE 
Crescent Manufacturing Co. 

Crystal Gelatine Company 

Dry Milk Company 

I Ss ihn’, 4m 0 oe sees 618 
Dunn Co., Thos. W. 

Eppelsheimer & Company 

Essex Gelatine Company 

Euler & Co., Franz 

Expositions Company of America 
a ee 
I sc eke ee ce see ese’ 
Foote & Jenks 

Fortune Products Company 

Franklin Sugar Refining Company 

Fries & Bros., Alex 

Fritzsche & Brothers, Inc. ................ 
Greer Company, J. W. 
ae, ok a whe g Bb ig'd <b oe 0'% 
Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co 

Haug & Co. 

Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Co 

Karl Pauli Corp 

Kaupp & Sons, J. M. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 

Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., H. 

Marcone & Company 

Merrell-Soule Company 

Milligan & Higgins Gelatine Company 

Mills & Brother, Inc., Thos. .............. 
Milwaukee Label & Seal Co. .............. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


National Association of Box Manufacturers. . . 
Back Cover 


National Equipment Company 

Nucoa Butter Company, The 

Nulomoline Company, The 

Peter Caliler Kohler Swiss Chocolate Co 

Pick, Emil 
oO i 2 eens gba oo 
Runkel Brothers 

Schwarz Laboratories 

Seneff-Herr Co. 

Sinclair, Harold A. ..............Second Cover 
Spencer Importing Company 

I RT Ne ae 
Stollwerck Chocolate Company 

Sturtevant Company, B. F. ............... 
Thurston & Braidich 

‘eee Sees I om, wk wc ccnc ee 
Von Dannenberg & Company 

Ungerer & Company 

United Chemical & Organic Company, The... 
United States Gelatin Company Third Cover 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co 
Upressit Products Corporation 

Vacuum Candy Machinery Company 

Want Ads 

Wamesit Chemical Company 

White & Campbell 

White-Stokes Company, Inc. .............. 
Whitten Company, J. O. 
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O OO O WORLD'S. LARGEST INDIVIDUAL GELATINE FACTORY OO O 


UNITED ee S Gelatine is pro- 


*duced in the 


STATES World’s Largest Gelatine 


Factory, which means 
GELATINE Uniformity, Purity, 
Strength at the Right 
CO Price. Stock used in the 
“4 manufacture assures a 
bright, clean, odorless 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Gelatine. 























Ood LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES AND QUOTE ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS CJ O O 
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-to the Journeys Ei , 


By rail or boat, by truck or 
wagon, throughrainand storm, 
your goods travel a long, hard 
way from your factory to the 
retail store. 


{ 
4 


No matter how often good wood boxes are 
loaded and unloaded, handled with hooks, 
piled under heavy freight, dropped from car 
to platform and from truck to the ground, 
they guard your goods from damage. 


Good wood boxes can always be opened for 
inspection or repacking by jobber or whole- 
saler. It takes only hammer and nails to 
make them ready for duty again. They carry 
your product safely to the journey's end. 


Good Wood Boxes 


Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1553 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


NEW ENGLAND: 1013 SCOLLAY BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 














